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Barlow, Scott, Uthwatt . .. ? 


HERE is to be another circuit of the aero- 
‘drome before the planning Clipper starts its 
long-distance flight. We do not doubt the 
necessity of this; but time presses. The Scott 
and Uthwatt Reports have appeared. The latter 
much advances thought, but raises fresh problems 
of machinery. Mr. Churchill has added his great 
personal authority to the view that preparations 
for Reconstruction must proceed now, and has 
referred the whole matter of the machinery of 
Physical Planning to Sir William Jowitt for 
energetic consideration. This lifting of the study 
from the new Ministry of Works and Planning 
reveals that we are not as far forward as optimists 
had thought. Still, the move is a wise one. It 
enables the study to proceed in the light of all the 
factors, and in an arena transcending the limits of 
the pre-war notions of statutory planning. Sir 
William Jowitt’s task is formidable, but the status 
and terms of reference given to him do make it 
possible for him to tackle it systematically. 

What should be the order of priorities ? We 
place high in the list a Government decision on the 
broad principles of planning policy. The present 
situation is that the Ggvernment has accepted the 
view of the Barlow Commission that planning is a 
matter needing an adequate central authority. 
As to the policy to be pursued in national planning 
they have not yet committed themselves; all 
they have said is that the Barlow recommenda- 
tions for decentralisation and dispersal from con- 
gested centres is under “review.” This gives a 
useful pointer, but it leaves municipalities and 
other planning authorities too much in doubt. 
Many of them are at work on provisional plans. 
Some at least are planning as if it were still 1938 
and the Barlow Report and the war-time evolution 
of public thought had not been heard of. The 
policy of decentralisation, it must be recognised, 
raises the big problem of Compensation and 
Betterment, and it may seem unfair to blame the 
Government for hesitating to commit itself until 
there was more light on the possibility of the 


solution of that problem. In our view, however, 
no time ought to be lost in stating that the Barlow 
policy has been accepted in principle, even if it is 
added that the measure and tempo of its applica- 
tion cannot be prescribed until the administrative 
machine has got to work. Unless the job to be 
done is broadly specified, the mechanism cannot 
be devised. Unless the machine is given a task, 
it will be stationary or race meaninglessly. The 
past year has provided plenty of evidence of this 
fairly obvious truth. We have learned that even 
a skeleton army of Reconstruction Planners may 
be “ browned-off.”’ 

We do not propose here to summarise or 
discuss in detail the Scott and Uthwatt Reports, 
the contents of which we assume are known to 
readers of this Journal. Both Committees worked 
within terms of reference set by the provisional 
intention of implementing the Barlow policy ; 
and neither disclosed anything impracticable in 
that policy. The Uthwatt Committee on Com- 
pensation and Betterment was in fact set up as the 
result of a specific recommendation by the Royal 
Commission, which began, but did not feel itself 
constituted to complete, the study of the financial 
implications of a decentralisation and green-belt 
policy. The Scott Committee was given the 


specific work of considering the rural repercussions 


of that policy. The three reports must therefore 
be read together as a body of carefully considered 
thought and opinion derived from the pooled 
experience of all the organisations and persons 
concerned with the vast range of town and country 
planning issues. They amount to a scripture of 
authoritative doctrine informed by, and power- 
fully documenting, common principles for action. 

Though the three Reports do hang together 
and do clearly provide intellectual and moral 
authority for vital decisions, their literal inspira- 
tion need not be claimed. Not everyone will 
accept them all as equally canonical. There are 
those—The Economist is an example—who may 
be said to be disposed to accept the Barlow and 
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Uthwatt Reports as the Old 
and New Testaments of Plan- 
ning, but to regard the Scott Report 
as a sort of Apocrypha, not in the 
canon but well worth binding up 
with the others as a mine of stimu- 
lating and picturesque material. 
We do not hold this view, but we 
have some sympathy with it, be- 
cause on a first reading the Scott 
Report does appear to us to “ lean 
backwards,” as the Americans say, 
on the vital Barlow recommenda- 
tion for the decongestion and 
decentralisation of the great towns 
and the dispersal of industry to new 
centres. 


The Urban-Rural Balance 


In an unhappy paragraph (202) 
the Committee seem to look lin- 
geringly at the discredited and 
unpopular expedient of saving 
space by rehousing urban people in 
flats. In their desire to preserve 
agricultural land, they set its 
claims to immunity too high when 
they recommend, as they appar- 
ently (but not quite clearly) do, 
that 44 per cent. of the face of 
England and Wales should prima 
facie be excluded, by classification, 
from development. Actually not 
more than 1 per cent. of the present 
agricultural land would be needed for 
urban expansion on a_thorough- 
going policy of planned decentralisa- 
tion, but there are so many other 
factors in planning that the exclu- 
sion of so much as 44 per cent. from 
consideration would ,distort the 
decision’ unduly. The proposal 
(paragraph 202) that the Minister 
of Agriculture should give prior 
approval to all planning schemes, 
before they go to the Planning 
Authority, is wrong in principle, 
since planning must weigh equally 
all claims. 

But we are confident that the 
impression given by these pas- 
sages is an accident of drafting 
and not intended by the Scott Com- 
mittee itself. We have reason for 
the view that it arises from the 
special preoccupation of the Com- 
mittee with 1 and agricultural 
interests ; and that they took the 
Barlow thesis absolutely for granted 
and outside their province either 
to question or substantiate. Their 
concern was to study the methods 
by which the Barlow policy could 
be carried out with maximum 
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advantage to the countryside. This 
view is supported by many passages 
in the Report. Indeed, in the Five 
Year Plan with which it concludes 
the selection of sites for new indus- 
trial zones, satellite towns, and 
new settlements is given high 
priority. 

The final Report of the Uthwatt 
Committee not only accepts, but 
specifically endorses, the main 
recommendation of the Barlow 
Commission for a Central Planning 
Authority, the redevelopment of 
congested urban areas, decentrali- 
sation of industries and population, 
and a more balanced and diversified 
regional development. 

“The advance towards a new 
conception of planning under posi- 
tive central direction crystallised 
in these recommendations of the 
Barlow Commission marks a turn- 
ing point in the history of planning 
in this country. It must, as it 
seems to us, be accepted from these 
recommendations that the charac- 
ter and situation of all future 
development, whether domestic or 
industrial, must ultimately be 
governed by considerations such as 
the distribution of the population, 
the problems of defence and com- 
munications, and the claims of 
agriculture. And from this it fol- 
lows that private and local initia- 
tive must be subjected to State 
control. This necessary conclusion 
does not involve the suppression 
of individual initiative and enter- 
prise, but it does involve acceptance 
of the view that the State must 
determine the areas in which they 
may operate.”—Uthwatt Report, 
paragraph 15.) 


Crux of Planning Policy 


We think it well to reiterate that 
unless the long-term national policy 
includes a drastic opening-out of 
overcrowded areas, the restoration 
to the people of the possibility of 
living in one-family homes with 
gardens, within reasonable distance 
of work, and the introduction of 
ample recreation space in such 
areas, it stands no chance of enlist- 
ing whole-hearted popular support, 
and still less chance of arous- 
ing enthusiasm. Home-idealism 
mounts to high intensity during the 
family separation caused by war. 
And, quite simply, men will tell 
you that they are not fighting a 
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war for freedom in order to be 
herded after it into tenement flats, 
or to be asked to be contented in 
crowded and gardenless byelaw 
streets. 

If the cities are to be opened 
out, there are only two alter- 
native policies. One is that which 
was followed after the last war, 
of meeting the family home 
demand by building suburbs and 
extending city transport services, 
The other is to limit the growth of 
towns by country belts, and to 
couple the rebuilding of crowded 
areas on @ more open standard 
with provision for the “ spill- 
over” of population and industry 
in new towns and extensions of 
small towns and villages. We 


_wish those who look upon the new 


town or garden city idea as a 
“King Charles’s Head” of a 
particular school of planners, per- 
haps meritorious in itself but 
unrelated to the major urban 
problem, would clear their minds 
and face the issues. The Barlow 
Commission’s acceptance of the 
principle of decentralisation was 
not a weak gesture to conciliate a 
few passionate idealists. They were 
led to it, as we were ourselves, by a 
cool and thorough study of the 
whole urban situation. The decent 
rebuilding of old cities and the 
creation of new garden cities are 
bound together, and we must ener- 
getically pursue both unless we are 
to resume the suburban drift. 


The Uthwatt Contribution 


Hitherto the main obstacle to 
the accepnce of a national plan- 
ning policy on these lines has been 
the absence of a clear solution to the 
problem of Compensation and Bet- 
terment. Much has been written 
in this Journal on that problem, 
and it is unnecessary here, even if 
it were possible in short compass, to 
go over the ground again. Very 
briefly, it was found impracticable 
in planning schemes, for financial 
reasons, on the one hand to 
reserve for green belts land “ ripe 
for development ” on the edges of 
towns, and, on the other hand, to 
prescribe lower standards of density 
in the rebuilding of congested 
centres. The Expert Committee 
on Compensation and Betterment 
was set up in 1941 to deal with this 
problem. The final Report of this 
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Committee is a brilliant piece of 
work, thorough in its analysis ofthe 
difficulties, and fearless in facing 
them. We find ourselves, apart 
from minor details, convinced by 
the arguments of the Report. 

The Committee reject complete 
nationalisation as a matter of 
immediate policy, and of the three 
reasons they give, two appear to 
us to be of great weight. If 
nationalisation were the only means 
of securing the aims of planning, we 
have little doubt that even the 
powerful objections to it would be 
over-ridden by public opinion. 
The fact that nationalisation has to 
be entertained, in default of an 
alternative, will gain for the evolu- 
tionary yet drastic proposals of the 
Report, we believe, earnest con- 
sideration by all interests, including 
the landowning interest. The solu- 
tion proposed is the purchase by the 
State of the “‘ Development Rights’’ 
in all undeveloped land (with minor 
exceptions), extensive purchases by 
local planning authorities of built- 
up areas needing redevelopment, 
and a periodic levy on increases in 
site values. Proposals are made 
for simplifying the procedure for 


- public. acquisition of land, and for 


extending the right of compulsory 
purchase. 


Landowners and Public 


The principle of fair compensa- 
tion is fully upheld, but modifica- 
tions are proposed which limit the 
compensation, after a period of 
notice, for reduced density or 
change of use, and exclude the 
effect of public demand from the 
calculations. The method of com- 
putation of the price for the 
purchase of development rights is 
in essence fair to the public, and 
to landowners as a group. If it 
will seem to some to be likely to 
operate harshly in individual cases 
where an expectation value seems 
almost “‘in the bag,’’ we hope a 
broad view will be taken by the 
landowners’ organizations, since 
the recommendations do provide 
for substantial compensation, 
though by accepted common-law 
principles and under the Planning 
Acts, the public is not liable at all 
for compensation for prohibiting 
development which has not yet 
occurred. Public opinion, for his- 
torical and popular theoretical 
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reasons, is less solidly sympathetic 
to the claims of owners of land to 
compensation for unrealised values 
due to the drift of population, than 
to claims arising from observable 
effort or expenditure. We think 
this is a biased and mistaken 
view, but its political reality should 
not be overlooked. We hope that 
a fair estimate of the global value 
of the development rights will be 
accepted by the landowners as 
taking out of political controversy 
an issue the ultimate outcome of 
which might well be less advan- 
tageous to them. 
point of view, some generosity in 
the assessment of the total sum 
would be justified by the planning 
advantages, and by the extinction 
of a subject of bitter controversy, 
likely otherwise to preoccupy a 
generation that will have many 
other things to which it can pro- 
fitably devote political attention. 
For the same reasons, the periodic 
levy, and its limitation to 75 per 
cent., should be accepted by both 
parties to the transaction as once 
for all ending the squabbles about 
the principles of betterment. 


The Data for. Action 


The Uthwatt Report works out 
the details of these proposals so 
completely that they could almost 


From the public 


be transcribed into a Parliamentary 
Bill, and this is a service for which 
the very able Committee can never 
be sufficiently thanked. Certain 
matters, as for example, the linking 
of the revenues derived from the 
sale of development rights and the 
periodic levy with the allocation of 
compensation to and through local 
planning authorities, and the posi- 
tion in the land-purchase arrange- 
ments of municipalities which are 
housing authorities, but not (in the 
new set-up) themselves planning 
authorities, and vice versa, remain 
to be elucidated. 

And we are not convinced of the 
necessity, political practicability, or 
administrative advantages of put- 
ting statutory planning in the 
hands of a Commission, a proposal 
made rather perfunctorily in view 
of its implications, in somewhat 
different forms in both the Uthwatt 
and Scott Reports. Neither Com- 
mittee invited evidence on this 
topic, and it appears to us that 
there are factors which they have 
overlooked in considering it. These 
are matters on which there must 
obviously be full discussion. The 
two Reports do carry us consider- 
ably further, and give the Govern- 
ment the data for the major 
decisions which we now anxiously 
await. 
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‘¢ Preservationists—Eyes Front! ”’ 


By CLOUGH WILLIAMS-ELLIS 


“RESERVATION.” Why ? 
Of what, and for whom ? 
As an old-timer and _battle- 
scarred shock-trooper of the Pre- 
servation Brigade—of the Councils 
for the Preservation of England 
and Wales and such like, I have 
lately begun to ask myself certain 
tiresome questions such as these. 
What is—or has been, our 
justification, what, ultimately, our 
aims ? I do not think that, 
as a body, we conservators have 
been altogether clear, logical or con- 
sistent, a nostalgic sentimentality 
has sometimes clouded our policy 
and deflected us from facing 
actualities that are unpalatable 
—or merely new. But let me 
make my own confession, state 
my own position as near asel 
can recall it immediately before 
the war. 


“T will confess that I have 
myself an_ instinctive, illogical, 
and quite indefensible feeling that 
seemly architecture and a gracious 
landscape are sufficient ends in 
themselves, self-justified, regard- 
less of their social implications, 
of the conditions that have pro- 
duced them, or even of their 
own repercussions on humanity. 
That view, treating mankind as 
a mere foreground to inanimate 
beauty, as just figures in a land- 
scape, cannot, I must own, be 
intellectually defended. f have 
to concede that no sensible person 
is likely to concern himself about 
visual beauty, its creation or 
preservation, save with reference 
to its human values. 

“Not without difficulty, I too 
have at last persuaded myself 
into that more reasonable if utili- 
tarian and teleological belief, which 
I suppose might be baldly stated 
somewhat thus: ‘That the mere 
existence of beauty is of no 
importance, it is only its enjoy- 
ment by man that signifies.’ It 
follows—inescapably it seems to 
me—that admitting that much 
one must go get further and allow 
that what really matters is that 
the appreciation and enjoyment 
of beauty shall be as widely 


diffused and shared as possible— 
for the greatest happiness of. the 
greatest number. So far as outdoor 
visual beauty is concerned, whether 
natural or man-made, that philo- 
sophy must, in England at any 
rate, lead one to certain pretty 
definite conclusions and lines of 
effort—even to attempts at pop- 
ularising and democratising the 
enjoyment of such beauty—to 
making lovely buildings and lovely 
places generally accessible, without 
thereby impairing their distinctive 
characters. 

“With the overwhelming mass 
of our teeming population town- 
bred, barbarously reared in far 
other than splendid cities, having 
had little contact with beauty 
of any kind and therefore knowing 
or caring little for it, the intro- 
duction is a hazardous one, for 
one is unlikely to respond appro- 
priately when presented to the 
hitherto unknown. Yet it is a 
risk that must be taken. We 
must perforce put up with the 
inevitable misunderstandings and 
gaucheries that will mark the 
first contacts of the uninitiated 
with their hitherto unrealised heri- 
tage. 

“But in order that the very 
heritage itself may be spared, 
and shall not dissolve utterly 
away at this unaccustomed touch, 
this overdue presentation must 
assuredly be made, for it is alto- 
gether too dangerous that the 
vast majority of its heirs should 
be insensitive to its intrinsic love- 
liness, ignorant of its pleasure- 
giving potentialities or its historical 
value, that they should still be 
without pride in its possession 
and careless of its preservation. 
To ensure that at any rate our 
chief national treasures, both of 
landscape and of architecture, shall 
survive these difficult transitional 
times, that they may give pride 
and now attract to themselves a 
general popularity and appre- 
ciation—a wide democratic good- 
will, that will protect them from 
injury and maintain their integrity 
when their traditional guardians 
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THe Gtorta Der CHURCH, PHILADEL- 
PHIA. A fine survival of Swedish Colonial 


Architecture. It is, like our own historic 

buildings, an example of what must be 

preserved not only for the sake of a 

national culture, but for “the whole 
civilised world.” 





are perhaps no longer able to 
defend them.’’* 


Well, that was me up to Sep- 
tember, 1939, or at any rate up 
to Munich. 

But now, I have a good many 
qualifications that I should like 
to add—, the world has changed, 
and, as part of it, I and my outlook 
have inevitably changed too. Not 
that I have become more “ Reason- 
able,”’ which God forbid, for was 
it not Bernard Shaw who some- 
where said “ The reasonable man 
adapts himself to the world: the 
unreasonable one persists in trying 
to adapt the world to himself. 
Therefore all progress depends on 
the unreasonable man.” 

Certainly I have changed per- 
hap a little ahead of the world, 
and the world must now con- 
form and catch up as best it 
can, of course with my assistance. 
But just why was I all out for 
the conservation of the status quo 
insofar as it seemed worthy, that 
is, notably beautiful or historically 
interesting and not too obviously 
obstructive to possible progress ? 





* Britain and the 
1937. 10s. 6d. 


Beast. (Dent.) 
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Because such “ progress”’ so 
often seemed to be in the wrong 
direction and too many changes 
threatened to be changes for the 
worse. Wherefore it seemed good 
sense, on the whole, to cling firmly 
to all we could of what was old 
and of good repute, lest, in letting 
it go, we made way merely for 
some new thing that, by any 
reasonable test, whether of General 
Public Benefit or of civilised 
amenity, was no advance at all 
but a retrogression towards a 
barbarity that profited no one 
save, maybe, some enterprising 
speculator or group of not disin- 
terested private persons or public 
men. Z 

“ Exploitation ’”” was the rule— 
not always selfish, not invariably 
inept—but so generally blighting 
and frustrating, so prodigal in 
its waste of opportunities for the 
gradual re-shaping of our «country 
into something creditable Where 
we might find less cause for shame 
and more for satisfaction—that 
we have at last, I think, had 
enough of it. 

Never again, so I believe, shall 
we ever tolerate anything approach- 
ing the crazy game of cut-throat 
beggar - my - neighbour that has 
turned so much of our demi- 
paradise into a demi-dustbin, and 
snarled up both town and country 
into so grotesque a tangle that 
destruction on a quite fabulous 
scale must now precede, accompany, 
and fallow, all the most pressing 
parts of our re-construction pro- 
grammes. 

Admittedly I am now and for 
the first time something of an 
optimist as regards physical plan- 
ning. There is at last, I feel, 
a real and widespread under- 
standing of just how indefensibly 
unjust, foolish, inefficient and un- 
civilised our Physjcal Framework 
policy has been—insofar as we 
had one .at all—and I am per- 
suaded that the resolve to have 
something better (a quite new and 
violent resolve) is just as wide- 
spread as the dissatisfaction. 

As a direct outcome of this 
newly aroused public opinion, all 
sorts of Committees and Councils 
have come into being, official and 
other, and all those that have so 
far reported, like the Scott and 
Uthwatt Committees, do not mince 


their words at all in declaring for 
a New Deal of so radical a character 
that if you choose to call their 
proposals “revolutionary” you 
certainly can, quite plausibly. 

True, the Scott Report seems 
a little sentimentally backward- 
looking with regard to agriculture, 
a trifle timorous about the de- 
centralisation of industry to rural 
areas, whilst the Uthwatt Report 
stops short of recommending out 
and out land nationalisation, though 
it certainly aims at removing the 
potentially dangerous sting from 
private ownership. Yet, when 
all is said, these reports and many 
others, all point in the same 
general direction—that of reason- 
able and necessary control, of 
far-sighted, expert and positive 
direction—planning in the interest 
of those who are planned for. 

It is not to be believed that 
all this testimony with the immense 
weight of popular support behind 
it will not prevail. 

Not completely, of course, but 
substantially, as the scaffolding 
from which our new edifice, our 
long looked for charter for Britain, 
shall finally emerge. 

It is because I now hold this 
new faith in a new spirit that I 
am ready to modify my old 
preservationist views—though only 
as clear evidence is forthcoming 
that our fine resolves are really 
to be made good in actual fact. 

Always, at any time and in 
any place I will change almost 
anything, however good, for some- 
thing else, on one condition only, 
namely, that what comes is better 
than that which goes. 

The obvious question is, of 
course, “How do you mean 
‘ Better’ ?” and-I agree that the 
answer to that one is difficult. 

Our newly accepted test of 
General Public Welfare (when we can 
decide what that in fact demands) 
is a pretty safe guide, but we 
must not judge on that too narrowly 
or on a basis of mere immediate 
physical advantage or expediency. 

If you were to replace St. Paul’s 
Cathedral by the most superb 
building that man could devise, 
providing perfect accommodation 
for a thousand under-privileged 
slum families — the transaction 
would, on balance, certainly show 
a loss. 
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In satisfying the physical needs 
of a small minority we should be 
disinheriting the ninety and nine, 
and indeed the whole civilised 
world from a great historical 
monument and a thing of rare 
and uplifting beauty. Hence my 
cautious “ Almost.”’ 

But if you ask me to obliterate 
the old market town of Castle 
Mallory, charming as it is—because 
only so can a new and splendid 
city be founded in its place— 
be sure that I will do it, provided 
only that I am satisfied first that 
the sacrifice of the good is necessary 
for the sake of the better and 
secondly, that your great new 
city is socially desirable in itself, 
and that it will indeed be splendid. 
Change is inevitable. In a pro- 
gressive country change is constant, 
and it is not made without in- 
convenience and sacrifice, even 
from worse to better. 

With the hope of this ‘ better ”’ 
now before him, the preservationist 
can take up a new and less sus- 
picious and bristling attitude to- 
wards change, can confess that 
you can never plan the future by 
the past, and that, as Burke 
said, “Government is a _ contri- 
vance of human wisdom to provide 
for human wants and men have 
a right that these wants should 
be provided for by that wisdom.” 

Finally, they must subscribe to 
Lord Chief Justice Coke’s dictum 





St Paut’s CATHEDRAL. 


Photograph by H. Gernsheim, A.R.P.S.,by 
courtesy of the Warburg Institute. 
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CORNWELL, OXFORDSHIRE. 
This recent reconstruction by Mr Clough Williams-Ellis shows how local materials 
and traditional architecture can be used in a new village. 


that “How long so ever it hath 
continued, if it be against reason, 
it is of no force in law,” adding 
also ‘“‘ or in justice or expediency 
either.”’ 

Yet I hope the preservationists 
will still be alertly watchful, as 
they will most certainly need to 
be—only giving ground, but then 
gracefully—in the face of the 
“ better.” 


(Photograph by courtesy of “Country Life.’’) 


That is the price we shall expect 
and exact for change of any sort 
—and the only one—but we shall 
scrutinise the balance sheet of 
every transaction very closely. We 
should say ‘“‘ Move your industry 
to the heart of Loamshire certainly, 
site your new radio factory at 
Barchester by all means—but— 
BUT—first show us just how you 
propose to realise your projects 
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—how your plants and ancillary 
housing will be disposed and how 
they will look and how your 
incursion will affect the existing 
local social and economic structure 
and, generally, tell us all about 
it.” 

Then, and then only, if on 
balance it appears that the plan 
is a good one (again by the test 
of General Public Welfare again 
in its widest sense and not merely 
a local one), and will confer more 
benefits than it removes—well, no 
one has any right to oppose it, 
save as a defending advocate may 
defend a client with a recklessly 
partisan statement of his case 
just to offset the special pleading 
of the other side and in the hope of 
securing all possible consideration. 

In this capacity, with a fresh 
case for change coming up for 
judgment every day, the pre- 
servationists must be not less 
active, but more so. 

Indeed, we shall all need to 
watch each other and our rulers 
with lynx-eyed attention, but, if 
things go well, less henceforth 
with well-founded suspicion than 
with eagerness to help on what 
should surely be a mighty work, 
and to show how it might be more 
nobly done than even its designers 
ever dreamed. 


Decentralisation 
By Professor PATRICK ABERCROMBIE 


HERE are two major factors 

in our approach to the problem 
of replanning existing centres of 
population. One is the incentive 
for planning to relieve overcrowding 
and to provide more open space 
round the homes and factories of 
the industrial workers. The second 
is the fundamental question of 
industrial location. 

I have intentionally put aside 
the factor of locomotion as I 
regard it of secondary importance. 
The remodelling of your road, 





* Extracts from Professor Aber- 
crombie’s paper at the Scottish Con- 
ference of the Town and Country Plan- 
ning Association, September, 1942. 


rail or tube system is not one of 
the things which is causing the 
need for decentralisation. On the 
contrary it is the need for decen- 
tralisation that in many places 
causes transport inconveniences. 
Criss-cross travel between -home 
and work inevitably produces trans- 
port congestion. 


Home and Work 


The ideal situation for people 
to live in is within reasonable 
distance of their work, but not 
in such close proximity that their 
living conditions are prejudiced 
by it. In the existing large towns 
it is extremely difficult to realise 


this ideal, for there are dock 
areas, and heavy industries which 
eannot be: moved, and, in the 
Clyde Valley, for example, where 
you have a group of towns, you 
can never stop a certain amount 
of criss-cross travel. One method 
of perpetuating and increasing this 
is to remove populations from 
their work into the country, and 


‘then fail to provide them with 


work where they are living. The 
maximum of criss-cross is assured 
under this method. It has hap- 
pened by the building of many 
houses, between the two wars. It 
is a wrong policy to adopt. We 
must have before us the ideal of 
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THE RESULT OF CENTRAL CONGESTION-lack of play space, traffic jams, cramped living conditions. 
certain standards of overcrowding that should not be perpetuated.” 


providing work near where people 
live, realising that you cannot 
dictate to people and force ‘them 
to live and work in certain places. 
That is something that I do not 
think would be tolerated in this 
country. 


Internal Re-Shuffiing 


We must right at the beginning 
make up our minds as to whether 
we are going to aim at any real 
standard of requirements for de- 
cent, comfortable and happy living 
conditions. I think it is essential 
that we do so. 

The Town and Country Planning 
Association has for many years 
preached that density of persons 
to the acre is at the back of all 
our work. The density of 12 
houses to the acre has been criti- 
cised in many quarters. Density 
should be flexible and should vary 
with town conditions, but some 
such standard as that given by 
the Town and Country Planning 
Association should be aimed at. 
We say there are certain standards 
of overcrowding that should not be 
perpetuated. 

A great deal of our pre-present- 
war housing was of a total mass 
density which was far too high, 
because it was done in a piece- 
meal way. Certain municipal 
authorities thought they should 
house as many in the new site 


as they had cleared from the old. 


. Large areas were rebuilt without 


regard to the proper density of 
the whole city, and without the 
necessary amount of open space. 


‘That is what we can avoid now, 
if we have a chance of rebuilding 
our cities’ as a whole. We must 
at all costs avoid the fallacy of 
internal re-shuffling. 

If we decide on.a reasonable 
standard of density, then it follows 
that we shall have large numbers 
of people whom we shall have to 
take out of their existing towns 
and find accommodation for else- 
* where. The standard set by 
“Osborn” is 75 persons to the 
acre, exclusive of open space or 
industry. The existing populations 
in many of our industrial towns 
are between 250 to 300 to the 
acre, on the average. Between 
the ideal and the existing average 
there is a considerable gap. Some 
places have decided they cannot 
go as low as 75, and 100 has been 
suggested. Whatever is decided, 
the figure must be much lower 
than the present one, and a very 
large number of people will have 
to be decentralised in order to 
reduce the density to a reasonable 
standard. 

Another phase of decentralisation 
is the provision of open spaces 
where people live and work. To 
discover these open spaces we 
shall have, therefore, to take 
people“ out—(1) to reduce density ; 
(2) to provide open spaces. 


Industrial Location 


The question of industrial loca- 
tion is a very difficult and delicate 
one to deal with. Certain industries 
are tied to their present location, 
either by reason of the nature of 


“There are 


the industry or for geographical, 
topographical and other causes. 
Industrialists must remember that 
no planner in his senses wants to 
suggest decentralising industry that 
is fixed, and must be limited to 
certain places. There is, however, 
industry which is capable of being 
moved and is comparatively free. 

In this question of location 
we have to think of three categories: 


(1) industry that is tied and fixed ; 


(2) industry capable of being moved 
and comparatively free ; (3) indus- 
try that it is desirable and essential 
to remove. 

Where it is desirable to move 
industry there must be some 
Government compensation for 
meeting the expense incurred. In 
respect of (2), a great deal can be 
done by persuasion. Types of 
persuasion, such as the Trading 
Estates of Slough, Hillingdon, etc., 
are welcomed by many indus- 
trialists who are badly placed, 
cramped, and in difficult and 
expensive surroundings. They 
would prefer to move to a new 
site where they could have their 
work replanned on more modern 
lines, and - probably with better 
facilities for transport. The re- 
moval of industry is by no means 
an wmpossible task nor an un- 
economic one. 

Where are these industries to 
go, which we find necessary to 
take out of our .town centres ? 
We certainly must not take them 
out to the edge of the town, for . 
by allowing the town to grow 
out on the fringe you get a larger 
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and larger mass of continuous 
urbanism. Adding to the fringe 
is a false form of decentralisation. 

What then are the alternatives 
to fringe development ? The 
alternative solutions are the Satel- 
lite Town and the New Town. 


Satellite Towns 


The Satellite, as its name implies, 
bears a definite relationship to 
the present town. The Colony 
has a complete life of its own and 
would be much farther away. 
These two alternatives appear to 
me to be the technician’s solution, 
confronting the municipal council- 
lor’s dilemma. A corporation some- 
times does not like to see its 
population go away from _ its 
municipal boundary. The solution 
to that is some form of Regional- 
isation. We cannot be dominated 
in our planning by the question 
whether the population is to remain 
part of the existing municipality 





















or not. Fortunately the Govern- 
ment have told us to ignore 
municipal boundaries and plan for 
the convenience and health of the 
community. 

In planning Satellite Towns 
we must aim at sufficient diversion 
of Industry to create the right 
sort of social conditions. That, I 
thinkg is absolutely essential. 

What is to be the limitation of 
size? My own view is that there 
must be a definite maximum size ; 
and they must not be new centres, 
planned for organic growth, of 
unlimited extent. There must 
be a margin for development, 
but if no limitation of size is 
imposed, we shall only provide 
again the problems we are trying 
to escape from to-day. 

Various figures have been sug- 
gested as to the optimum. In 
my opinion, a population of 30,000 
to 60,000 will provide a perfectly 
adequate number of people neces- 
sary to support the various institu- 
tions, social and cultural, in the 
town. In some of the older towns 
in Britain we had fine examples 
of planning that gave to their 
inhabitants a full and varied life. 


New Towns ¢ 


The impact of new towns on the 
country is very important indeed. 
The Scott Report is well worth 
reading in that respect, though it 
expresses too much fear as to 
the effect of urban populations 
on the countryside. We have 
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no need to fear that planting of 
new towns would have a detri- 
mental effect. On the contrary : 
it would be for the good of agri- 
culture and for the farmers, who 
would have a ready market for 
their vegetables and market garden 
produce. It will slightly change 
the character of the farms in 
the green belts round the, towns. 
I am not, however, in favour of 
planting industries in individual 
villages. I think that is a mistake. 

If you are going to decentralise 
your industries, this ought to be 
done in large groups which will 
form decent-sized communities. It 
is a mistake to spot industry 
indiscriminately about the country. 
It must be done on a proper plan, 
with a grouping of industry. 

If Trading Estates are laid out 
in connection with satellite and 
colony development, and the indus- 
trialist knows that housing will 
be provided as well, you will 
have a prospect of realising these 
things without resort to force, 
which is abhorrent to most of 
us in this country. 

These new communities should 
be most carefully located. They 
must not be spotted all over the 
country. National planning will 
be necessary to find out where 
they should go. There is scope 
for a Ministry ef National Planning, 
to examine this problem now. 
Finally, our aim in planning must 
be a well-balanced community, not 
a housing or industrial dump. 





Professor Abercrombie advocates good living conditions within easy reach of modern 
workplaces in well-planned town units. 
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A Garden-city Utopia’ 


T= Utopias of the past are 
very useful to students of 
social history. Written as enter- 
taining or warning forecasts of 
things to come, or as fanciful 
projections of human wishes, those 
that in their time find a wide public 
cannot be without influence on 
subsequent policy. But what is 
more important for the reader in a 
later century is their value in dis- 
closing the preoccupations of their 


- times. This is true alike of the 


purely idealist Utopias and the 
satiric and fantastic romances 
which are related to them. The 
Utopian writer often appears to be 
in discreet conflict with the in- 
stitutions and dominating ideas of 
his period ; but I think in fact he is 
usually playing up to its strongest 
background beliefs while flirting 
with novelties of thought which are 
just catching on. No doubt this 
is more obvious in the deeply 
earnest Utopias like More’s, Cam- 
panella’s,. Harrington’s or Bel- 
lamy’s, than in the satirical ones 
like Swift’s or the third Samuel 
Butler’s. But in essence Swift is 
brilliantly focusing the light of 
conventional Christian principles on 
to the facts of a selfish and warring 
world, and sketching, not very 
profoundly, the different society 
which a full acceptance of those 
principles would imply. Butler, 
on the other hand, with inimitable 
humour; extends nineteenth-cen- 
tury scientific scepticism to the 
field of personal and social habit ; 
he is one of the earliest exponents, 
and the wittiest, of a mood of 
ethical iconoclasm that has infected 
the urban café-populations and 
become a world-bore if not a world- 
menace. Common to all Utopists 
is that they are interested in the 
same things as the contemporary 
reading public. Hence their omis- 
sions are, historically, as significant 
as their contents. 

Many years ago I looked through 
most of the classical Utopias to see 
what they had to say on one of the 
emergent interests of our own age— 
the physical arrangement of towns. 

* An Unknown Land, by Viscount 


Samuel. Allen & Unwin. 221 pp. 
12s. 6d. 





Feeling pretty sure that the past 
absence of that interest among 
thinkers, statesmen and the dis- 
cussing public at large was a main 
cause of, or at least closely corre- 
lated with, the deplorable course of 
urban development throughout his- 
tory, I was not surprised to find 
that the older Utopists were mostly 
very vague about the size, density 
and functional structure of towns. 
So far as they touched these issues 
at all, they usually accepted current 
assumptions without detecting that 
they were assumptions and could 
be questioned. I can find no notes 
of my study, and my recollected 
impression may well be too sweep- 
ing. But I remember thinking 
Plato an outstanding exception. 
He had a more definite conception 
than any later writer, of the socio- 
logical role of towns, as an 
expedient of an agricultural race to 
gain power over things and to raise 
its standard of living. The dis- 
tinction of kind that the Scott 
Report makes between a rural 
market town and an industrial 
town would have seemed to him, as 
it seems to me, unseientific. Plato, 
moreover, saw clearly that the 
growth of towns had cultural and 
sociological consequences as _ well 
as economic causes, and that con- 
trol of their size was a proper sub- 
ject of state policy. There was a 
double reason for his awareness on 
this point: he was uniquely 
systematic in his survey of funda- 
mentals ; and the planning of towns 
and migration of populations were 
practical issues in ancient Greece. 

Sir Thomas More, in the great 
prototype of all Utopias, I found 
,telatively oblivious of town struc- 
ture. He was much alive to the 
rural-urban economic issues, be- 
cause agricultural unemployment 
was at the root of the discontents 
of thetime. In his ideal state there 
was a general integration of town 
and country occupations. He as- 
sumed the existence of country 
belts around smallish towns, but 
did not crystallise the principle 
clearly or indicate the controls 
which could maintain it. Like his 
successors, Bacon and Campanella, 
he was really more interested in 
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hierarchical, political and educa- 
tional organisation than in physical 
structure. More gives only one 
little vignette of a bit of a Utopian 
town — “gorgeous and gallant ” 
multi-storeyed houses ranged along 
a 20-ft. street, with spacious 
gardens behind. 

The Utopians of the nineteenth 
century, though their main interest 
was the popular revolt against 
capitalist exploitation and the 
wage-system, were much more 
planning-conscious. Owen and 
Fourier pictured small, symmetri- 
cal, highly communalised towns in 
close contact with agriculture ; 
Fourier idealised the phalanstery, 
or super-hostel, as replacing the 
individual family house. William 
Morris, in News from Nowhere, 
dispersed his population in small 
communities with beautiful build- 
ings well spaced out among gardens 
and trees; it is a lovely picture, 
but was dismissed because of 
Morris’s reluctance to accept the 
factory system. Bellamy, in Look- 
ing Backward and Equality, em- 
braced industrialism and collecti- 
vised it. He is more definite about 
the town-country pattern than any 
of his predecessors. He reduces his 
Boston to a quarter of its 1887 
population, and New York to a 
quarter of a million people living 
among “groves and fountains.” 
Dwellings are low, broad and 
roomy, parks and gardens multi- 
plied on every hand, and a large 
part of the population live in the 
country, maintaining cultural con- 
tact by rapid transport, the tele- 
phone, and television. Afforesta- 
tion is carried out on a big scale. 
Farming is redeemed. by electri- 
fication and glass-house culture. 

The most inventive of all writers 
in this vein, Mr H. G. Wells, has 
produced so many Utopias that 
it would take a book to analyse 
their planning ideas, which range 
from the grim apocalypse of ur- 
banism in The Sleeper Awakes to 
the town-country diffusion of An- 
ticipations. The characteristic 
Wellsian Utopia is highly mechan- 
ised, centralised, communalised ; the 
little family home is made to seem 
as pathetic as the little squabbling 
sovereign state. Science rules, as 
it does in Bacon’s Atlantis; yet | 
cannot help feeling that the political 
science is not in such capable hands 
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as the physical science. Wells is 
at the opposite pole from the 
Commonwealth Utopist Harrington, 
whose Oceana, with its learned his- 
torical study of leagues and federa- 
tions, is well worth blowing the dust 
off just now. Harrington has much 
to say of the rural-urban balance, 
but physical planning in the modern 
sense is not within his ken. 

I skim all too lightly over this 
extremely interesting branch of 
literature ; but it is useful to do so 
in approaching Lord Samuel’s very 
distinguished contribution to the 
series. Let me say at once that 
admirers of his previous writings 
are in for a considerable surprise. 
That he can express complex and 
difficult things with pelucid sim- 
plicity and in quiet graceful English 
we already know; also that he 
is a philosopher and a statesman 
with a very wide range of under- 
standing. These are qualifications 
that not all Utopists have possessed, 
and he has brought them all into 
full use in this book. What I should 
not have expected is the ready flow 
of narrative invention that makes 
“ An Unknown Land” an absor- 
bing story as well as a serious dis- 
cussion of the objectives of social 
policy; or the delicate humour 
with which he overcomes the main 
difficulties of fictional plausibility. 
Nor should I have expected that 
Lord Samuel, a leader of the 
Liberal Party, would have followed 
most of the other Utopists in 
depicting an essentially communal 
or collectivist society as his ideal. 
A good many people who have been 
Socialists all their lives, and have 
watched the rapid progress of the 
collectivist tendency, are now be- 
ginning to wonder whether the 
extrapolation of that curve to 
infinity will satisfy all the desires 
of man, and whether a free democ- 
racy does not need substantial 
pockets of economic independence 
and enterprise. I have noticed 
before that protagonists in a pro- 
longed political tussle convert each 
other and change opinions if not 
sides. Lord, Samuel’s socialist 
Utopia, fascinating as it is, raises 
the question as to whether, after all, 
there is not something to be said 
for economic Liberalism. 

The book is based on the fruitful 
idea of revisiting Bacon’s ‘“‘ New 
Atlantis,” which, he reports, still 


exists in a remote part of the South 
Seas. Bacon’s famous fragment 
dealt with little more than an ideal 
institution for scientific research. 
On the basis of that research a 
civilisation has developed far in 
advance of ours. Unlimited power 
has been gained by splitting the 
atom. (I am suspicious of this 
facile Utopian expedient : it 
savours too much of an unscrupu- 
lous use of the precept Divisa et 
impera ; but in principle I confess 
it does not differ from energising a 
society on coal and petrol.) Higher 
intelligence has been obtained by an 
ingenious method that, in order to 
encourage people to read the book, 
I will not reveal. Machinery does 
most of the labour ; working hours 
are nine per week; there is no 
money ; everything is plentiful.and 
you take what you want. Conse- 
quently all the effort goes into non- 
compulsory ‘‘ secondary ” occupa- 
tions, and the people being superior 
to ourselves and far better educated, 
a splendid culture results, which 
Lord Samuel describes in all its 
aspects and makes exceedingly 
attractive. Not the least interest- 
ing parts of his book are those 
dealing with the religion of Bensa- 
lem, and its three major scientific 
discoveries—the unity of physical 
energy, continuous creation of 
matter, and the Mental Ambience. 
On the side of physical planning 
this newest Utopia makes a great 
advance on all its predecessors. 
Ample room to live is the keynote. 
Buildings in the towns are low and 
spacious and surrounded by trees 
and gardens. The towns are mostly 
about 40,000 and the capital 
60,000, and all are on the sea- 
coast. Industrial buildings, sited 
for diversity, are lost among trees. 
Houses are built to last hundreds of 
years, and families mostly remain, 
in their home towns, giving stability 
and coherence to society. Food is 
cooked communally but eaten in 
the home. Ingenious apparatus 
reduces housework to an hour a day, 
mothers spend more time with 
children, and school does not begin 
till the age of seven, continuing to 
18. Besides their modern town 
houses with ample gardens, families 
also have primitive log-cabins in the 
hills, where they spend holidays 
close to nature, use wood fires and 
candles, and: do their own cooking. 
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These are scattered in ones, twos 
and threes over wide areas of 
‘‘ amenity land,” which is carefully 
zoned to distinguish it from build- 
ing land, and from the highly- 
mechanised agricultural land, much 
of which is roofed over and pro- 
duces four or five times our own 
maximum. There are also in 
mountain areas simpler huts for 
walkers and climbers. Towns have 
definite boundaries. There is no 
ribbon development. The towns 
and houses are beautiful, but the 
essential idea is to keep the 
environment subordinate ; it must 
be functional and seemly, but never 
usurp or obtrude. Bensalem must 
have full marks for adherence to 
garden city planning ideals. 

On the contrast to these condi- 
tions in the adjacent islands, which 
are subtle caricatures of those in 
Russia, Germany and Britain, and 
on the perverse preferences of the 
narrator’s sailor companions, which 
give personal colour to the story, 
I have no space to dwell. Planners 
will enjoy, in common with all 
others interested in the aims of 
social policy, this contemporary 
statesman’s renewal of Bacon’s 
“so strange things so probably 
told.”’ F. J. O. 





Speaking of flats... 


A CONDITION that a soldier’s seven 
children must not raise their voices 
in the flat where they live was 
imposed by Judge Forbes at Leigh- 
ton Buzzard County Court yester- 
day in adjourning for two months 
an application for possession made 
on. the ground that the family 
were a nuisance and an annoyance. 

An elderly woman, Mrs. Ellen 
Timms, said the family made a 
terrible noise on bare boards over 
her head, and the noise had driven 
her to a nursing home twice. 

The soldier’s . wife, Mrs. Con- 
stance Boyce, said that the children 
were aged 4 to 15 and played 
with her sister’s two children who 
came to the flat. 

Judge Forbes said: “It is nice 
to have a large family. This 
soldier has too many in his flat, 
but I cannot turn them out.’’ The 
mother must enforce more dis- 
cipline and stop having visitors. 

—News Chronicle. 
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Lay-out in House and Garden Development 


The Town and Country Planning Association recently submitted evidence on Future Housing Policy to the Ministry of 


Health Advisory Committee. 


The need for fixing a National Housing Standard was emphasised and the problem of 


housing was related to the basic need for good living conditions—adequate living space, social amenities in the 


environment of the home, and efficient conditions for industry. 


Pressure on space prevents us from reprinting the 


evidence in full—-Editor, TowN AND CoUNTRY PLANNING. 


Aspect 

T= practice of planning for the 

maximum amount of sunshine in 
living-rooms is important and should 
be more generally followed. When 
the living-room-kitchen is one of 
the main rooms, and there is another 
large room, the former should pre- 
ferably get the S.E. sun and the 
latter the S.W. or westerly sun: but 
in such cases a determining factor 
may be the tenants’ preference as 
to outlook from the kitchen-living 
room. There may be cases where 
housewives prefer that the window 
at which they do most of their 
work should overlook the street. 
Our own experience is to the 
contrary—that housewives usually 
prefer that a non-working window 
should be presented to the street 
and to visitors at the front door. 
This is particularly so if the street 
is a busy one and the house is 
set back less than 25 feet and 
without a hedge or screening trees. 
A working window overlooking the 
main garden of the house also 


has the advantage that the house- 
wife can keep young children 
under observation in the garden. 
The decision on the best orientation 
is one for the architect and housing 
committee, and all the factors— 
outlook, privacy, the appearance 
of the house as it is approached, 
screening, sun, observation of chil- 
dren, etc—should be carefully 
weighed. A cool position for the 
larder, which should also be easily 
accessible when cooking and laying 
meals, is also important and may 
affect the decision on orientation. 


Variety 


Housing schemes built since the 
Tudor-Walters Report have been 
much criticised on the ground of 
monotony and standardisation. A 
careful study of the Report shows 
that this is not the fault of the 
Report, which stresses the value of 
variety and gives many valuable 
suggestions as to how it may be 
achieved with economy. The 
defects in schemes from this point 





A CHARMING CUL-DE-SAC AT WELWYN GARDEN City. 





of view arise from many causes— 
including faulty design and lack of 
imagination and interest in detail, 
excessive pressure for speed and 
economy, and failure to study the 
site, its limitations and possibilities. 
The preference of council engineers 
for the maximum number of 
through roads for traffic has in 
some areas overcome the. desire 
of the architect for a variety of 
closes, squares and other forms 
—which not only add interést to 
the scheme, but enable a sense of 
individuality of position and 
appearance to he given to a larger 
proportion of dwellings. 

Standardisation of types is a 
factor of economy; and if the 
types are all good ones standardisa- 
tion may give maximum satis- 
faction to the greatest number of 
tenants. But individuality of 
detail is much prized; and it is 
by means of variety of lay-out 
and clever positioning of the houses 
—taking advantage of varying 
levels and any accidental features 
of the site—that this can best 
be obtained. The builder must 
inevitably, perhaps, be encouraged 
to be a mass-producer. The 
architect, on the other hand, should 
be encouraged to spend (once the 
internal plans are settled) more 
of his time on a study of lay-out 
and grouping and on effecting 
slight variations to the standard 
model, while at the same time 
seizing every opportunity the site 
gives. 

Every house in a scheme is 
going to be the only family house 
for years of a succession of families. 
If this simple fact were imagina- 
tively realised by architects and 
housing committees, every detail 
of lay-out would be studied in 
order to introduce minor features 
of arrangement that would make 
schemes far more interesting and 
seem far less mechanical to the 
passer-by. 
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Grouping 

The cul-de-sac (close, small square, 
circus, crescent) is preferred by 
many tenants—the through street 
by many others. But from the 
point of view of safety, streets 
which are primarily _ residential 
should preferably not be through 
routes for fast traffic. Some excep- 
tions are unavoidable. But in a 
traffic street the houses should be 
set back further and the public 
footpath (which is also the access 
to houses) separated from the 
carriageway by a grass verge which 
may with advantage be planted. 

Without doubt every Englishman 
really prefers a completely detached 
house, and if he cannot have that 
accepts as the next best- thing a 
house detached on one side, with 
a path to his back garden on 
that side. The universal practice 
of speculative builders is revealing 
on this point. The introduction 
into every scheme, at suitable 
points, of a few detached houses 
and pairs of houses, not only 
relieves the monotony of terraces, 
but will give extreme satisfaction 
to many tenants. But a scheme 
wholly composed of detached or 
semi-detached houses tends’ to be 
monotonous. The best results 
can’ be achieved by a mixture of 
these with terraces of varying 
length, even up to 10 or 12 houses ; 
subject however to the following 
reservation :— 


Access to Back 


It is essential that every house 
shall have access from the front 
to the back without going through 
the house or anyone else’s garden. 
This can be achieved by a covered 
passage between every pair of 
houses in a terrace. It is desirable 
that this passage, which must be 
jointly used by two families, should 
not be too narrow. The usual 
width of three feet is the absolute 
minimum. If it could be made 
four feet wide the space need not 
be regarded as wasted, as the pas- 
sage is a useful temporary “ parking 
place” for cycles and perambulators 
under cover. 

Experience has shown that access 
to the back gardens of some houses 
by paths through the gardens of 
others is objectionable, since it 
destroys the essential privacy of 
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A PLEASANT INFORMAL GROUPING OF HOUSES AND TREES. Background trees 
are lacking but the trees shown will serve this purpose from other view points. 


some of the gardens, and is a 
perpetual source of friction. Access 
by a back road or “alley” at 
the bottom of the gardens has 
also been found a bad arrangement. 


Front Gardens or Forecourts 


Those who have*had experience 
of housing schemes will testify that 
housing schemes will testify that 
the majority of tenants prefer 
that the open spaces in front of 
their houses should be hedged 
off from the road and from each 
other. There is, however, not 
much resistance to the hedges 
being kept low. A certain pro- 
portion of tenants will accept an 
open unfenced forecourt—which is 
often preferable from the zsthetic 
point of view—provided that it 
is well gardened. But if this is 
done it is essential that the paths 
should be so arranged that trades- 
men, postmen and the public 
do not proceed from one front 
door to another direct, passing 
close to the windows. It is very 
difficult to maintain this rule, 
especially when some of the tenants 
themselves do not observe it. In 
new development the front garden 
or forecourt should never be less 
than 20 feet deep and the absolute 
minimum depth, even in redevelop- 
ment, is 15 feet. 


Corners and Sheds 


It is worth while in a scheme to 
spend a little on walling or special 
planting at corners to close gaps, 
and many schemes have been 
deficient in this respect. Skilful 
placing of subsidiary buildings, such 


as garden sheds or garages (some 
of which are required in any scheme) 
can be made use of to secure variety. 
Many housing schemes have been 
ruined through the indiscriminate 
building of garden sheds and 
portable garages by tenants. If 
uniform sheds and garages are 
not built at the time the estate 
is developed, the strictest control 
should be exercised over any new 
sheds desired by tenants both 
as regards design and _ position. 


Planting 


Too little attention has been paid 
to the planting of trees. Many are 
over - planted, many unskilfully 
planted. In the early stages of a 
scheme some degree of over-planting 
is desirable, but the effect should 
be closely watched and some trees 
removed in later years. Universal 
avenue planting at the side of the 
streets throughout a whole scheme 
produces monotony and a feeling 
of oppressiveness when the trees 
mature. 

Variety can be secured by the 
following measures :— 


(i) If there are large forest 
trees on the site, especially 
reliable trees such as oaks, 
it is well worth while to 
consider them in the lay- 
out, so that they come at 
points where they furnish 
the picture. But they 
should not be within 30 
feet of houses; nor should 
any part of them overhang 
a bus-route. 


(ii) If there are no large trees, 
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These almshouses show a fine skyline with beautiful background trees. The 
foreground planting is restrained and satisfying. 


(iii) 


(iv) 


a few should be planted at 
selected points, not sym- 
metrically. Oaks, chestnuts, 
lime, beech and birch are 
useful for this long-term 
planting. Lombardy poplars 
are extraordinarily useful 
too, because they will grow 
to an impressive height in 
15 years, and rightly placed 
give a vertical relief to 
the landscape. Long avenues 
of such trees, however, -can 
be very deadly. 


In town planting the most 
useful trees are the less 
dense ones—birches, mop- 
headed acacias, mountain 
ash, maple and the wide 
variety of flowering and 
fruiting trees. If they are 
very light ‘trees, and never 
overhang much, they can 
occasionally be planted be- 
tween the carriageway and 
the footpath. A situation 
much less likely to cause 
an ultimate conflict between 
the road engineer and the 
architect is in the line of 
the road boundary, between 
the footpath and the front 
gardens or forecourts. But 
either situation tends, if 
overdone, to produce same- 
ness by producing a uni- 
versal avenue effect. 


An expedient that ought 
to be used far more is that 
of planting light foliage 
trees, fruit trees and flower- 
ing trees and shrubs in the 
actual gardens of the houses, 
front and back, A mechani- 


cal doling-out of one tree 
per garden should be 
avoided. But if when the 
estate is first built, the 
management will plant trees 
and shrubs here and there 
in gardens, according to the 
judgement of the architect 
or landscape gardener—and 
leave them to be looked 
after, grubbed up, or supple- 
mented with other trees by 
tenants, the whole impres- 
sion of the scheme will be 
transformed in a vear or 
two. Additional indivi- 
duality will be given to the 
houses, and the _ poverty- 
stricken look of so many 
schemes will disappear. The 
cost of one tree for three 
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houses is negligible. A 
few more substantial-looking 
trees should be planted here 
and there in the back hedges 
between the houses. 


(v 


~ 


Skilled advice and planting 
of garden hedges is a good 
investment at the outset 
of the scheme. It should 
not be left to a builders’ 
labourer to stamp in a 
few two-year-old privet 
plants and let them take 
their poor chance of survival. 
On the other hand it is 
waste of money to use less 
rapidly-growing hedges un- 
less they are carefully tended 
for a few years. Nursery- 
men should be engaged both 
to plant the hedges and to 
weed, cut and manure them 
for the first three to five 
years, and to determine 
their height. Front hedges 
are preferably looked after 
by the Estate. 


It may be thought that we 
place too much emphasis on plant- 
ing. We are of opinion, however, 
that most people have a highly- 
developed aesthetic sense in this 
matter, and that the popular 
prestige of a scheme depends more 
on careful attention to it than 
on almost any other factor. The 
mean and squalid appearance of 
many schemes proves, on analysis, 
to be mainly due to its neglect. 





This ‘* plum-pudding”’ rockery has failed to fulfil ee one of the functions of 
good planting. It has mérely increased the qpomeal ruthless effect. 
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Dr Juttan Huxtey. 





Viscount SAMUEL. 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 


THE NATION 


Lord Horder, Sir P. Malcolm Stewart, Lord Samuel, Dr Julian 
Huxley, Mr Clough Williams-Ellis, Mrs Naomi Mitchison, 
Mr H. }. Manzoni and Dr Edith Summerskill explain why 
they support the National Planning Basis. The Basis was 
adopted as the policy of the Town and Country Planning Association 
in 1941 in consultation with other national organisations—includ- 
ing the Royal Institute of British Architects, the National Playing ~ 
Fields Association and the National Council of Social Service. 


THE NATIONAL PLANNING BASIS 


We approve, and urge the Government and Parliament to accept, the 
following principles of town and country planning, so that they may be 
brought into full operation at the renewal of development after the war. 

1. A Ministry, advised by a National Planning Council, should be 
set up to guide future development and re-development, and the futtre 
grouping of industry and population, in order to secure the best use of 
the land and to conserve the national resources in the general interest. 

2. The distinction between Town and Country should be maintained 
in all development, and sporadic building in rural areas discouraged. In 
particular, good food-growing land, places of special landscape beauty, and 
areas suitable for national parks or coastal reservations, should be protected 
from ordinary building development. 

3. Good design and layout of buildings and roads should be an object 
of policy equally with sound construction. Outdoor advertising should be 
limited to certain approved situations. i 

4. In the rebuilding of urban areas, the density of residential districts 
should be limited so as to provide a sufficiency of open space for all necessary 
purposes, including reasonable garden-space for family houses. Wide 
country belts should be reserved around and between all cities and towns, 
so that town-dwellers may have access to the countryside. 

5. New developments required by industrial changes, by decentralization 
from congested areas, or by the growth of towns up to their planned limits, 
should be directed to other existing towns, or to new towns carefully sited 
to meet the needs of industry, agriculture, and social amenity. New towns 
and extending towns should be planned as compact units, scattered or 
ribbon building being prevented. All developments and re-developments 
should be planned and equipped for the encouragement of local community 
activities. 

6. As a means to promoting a better national distribution and balance 
of industry in the regions of Great Britain, the Ministry charged with 
National Planning should have power (a) to prevent, except under licence, 
the settlement of new industrial undertakings in overgrown or congested 
towns and in undeveloped rural areas, and (b) to offer inducements to 
industry to settle in suitably selected places. Business firms should retain 
full freedom of choice among areas where such restriction is not imposed. 

7. In order that the rebuilding of overcrowded parts of towns on better 
plans or at reduced densities, and the provision of country belts and open 
spaces, shall not be hindered by difficulties of compensation and the number 
of ownerships, new legislation is needed to replace the inadequate provisions 
for compensation and betterment under the Town and Country Planning 
Act. This vital issue should be referred for expert consideration and report 
before the conclusion of the present war. 


Some change in detail has been made necessary by the acceptance of 
points 1 and 7 since the Basis was drafted. 


Members of the Association, who include laymen as well as 
architects planners and technicians, are in general agreement with the 
principles of planning policy which the Basis outlines. Activities of the 
Association include the holding of Conferences and meetings, publication 
of planning literature and preparation of reports. Further information 
is available from the Secretary, Town and Country Planning Associa- 
tion, 13, Suffolk Street, London, S.W.1. 
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PLANNING BASIS 


Lord Horder 


PRACTICALLY all the principles 
which compose the “National 
Planning Basis” adopted by the 
Council of the Town and Country 
Planning Association are of interest 
to the Doctor in his responsibility for 
the health of the citizen. The design 
and lay-out of buildings, the re- 
moval of anxiety by the proximity 
of the citizen to his daily work, the 
preservation of good food-forming 
land, national parks—all these 
things interest him. But it is the 
fourth principle which is of special 
interest to the medical man. 

This principle safeguards the 
people’s health in three important 
directions. It aims at limiting the 
density of residential districts, thus 
providing open space for hygienic 
purposes ; it emphasises the im- 
portance of including reasonable 
garden space for family houses ; and 
it calls for the reservation of wide 
country belts around and between 
towns, so that the dwellers in them 
may have reasonable access to the 
countryside. 

We hear a great deal in these days 
about nutrition but we are prone to 
forget that, although food is the 
most important factor in nutrition, 
air and sun and exercise are also 
concerned in this very complex pro- 
cess. Acceptance of this principle 
would therefore make a consider- 
able contribution to the health of 
the nation and would provide, in 
addition, some of the chief ameni- 
ties of life. 

* * * 
Sir P. Malcolm Stewart, Bt. 

F the grievous errors made after 

the last war, when virtually un- 
controlled building was rampant, 
are to be avoided, then all interested 
in the housing of the people under 
better and safer conditions will 
welcome the admirable plan of 
essential requirements laid down 
by the Town and Country Planning 
Association. Whilst the effort to 
win the war must remain the para- 
mount duty of every citizen it is 
essential some of us should now give 
attention to the problem of physical 


planning since it is vital to the well- 
being and interests of the com- 
munity post war. Further far- 
reaching legislation will be required 
to modify vested interests and 
secure opportunity for ordered 
construction to provide for the 
desirable amenities, social services 
and safety of both the inhabitants 
of newly built houses and the users 
of the roads. What can be done 
under control has been demon- 
strated to a considerable extent 
through private enterprise. These 
have led the way and set a practical 
standard of what is _ possible. 
We have seen the admirable 
results accruing from Welwyn and 
other garden cities, the model 
villages created by Levers’ at Port 
Sunlight, Cadbury’s at Bournville 
and by others. Perhaps I may 
give some details of the London 
Brick Company’s model village at 
Stewartby near Bedford. Here the 
Bedfordshire County Council Edu- 
cation Committee have erected 
ideal school buildings, designed 
by Oswald P. Milne, F.R.1.B.a, 
There are ample playing grounds 
and gardens close by—then the 
Company’s excellent swimming pool 
is a constant source of pleasure to 
the children. The need for pro- 
viding employees with the enjoy- 
ment of good architecture was 
safeguarded by employing Mr E. 
Vincent Harris, R.A., F.R.1.B.A., to 
design the Memorial Hall, social 
club, stores and companies’ and post 
offices. The houses are set well 
back from the road. A broad grass 
frontage without intersecting fences 
gives a pleasant and open aspect to 
the village which houses 1,000 
people. Much could be done to 
ease the housing problem if com- 
panies and firms able to do so 
would provide such accommoda- 
tion for their employees. Where 
needed the Government should 
help with finance at a low rate. 
Little of no return must be looked 
for on the capital invested, but 
the health and happiness secured 
thereby would give a dividend 
worth earning. 





The Rt Hon Viscount 
Samuel, G.C.B., G.B.E. 


OINT 7 in the Basis deals with 

compensation and betterment. 
Its recommendation, that “this vital 
issue should be referred for expert 
consideration and report before the 
conclusion of the present war,’’ has 
happily been carried into effect. 
The Final Report of the Uthwatt 
Committee is now before us. It 
has advanced the whole question 
of the control of Land-use far 
beyond the point ever previously 
reached. Guided by this expert 
opinion, carefully considered and 
fully elaborated, the nation, I 
believe, will now be ready to accept 
legislation for effecting great 
changes in our ancient system of 
land ownership and control. Pro- 
gressive opinion should particularly 
concentrate on securing for Local 
Authorities the widest and simplest 
powers to purchase all land needed, 
not only for the reconstruction of 
the devastated areas, but also for 
the drastic re-planning of the mean, 
squalid and congested districts of 
our many unworthy towns. Parallel 
with this would be the purchase by 
the nation of the right of building 
on all undeveloped land. Then 
private enterprise will be given its 
opportunities under proper control 
in the general interest. 

Here is a splendid aim. It is 
the first condition of the Better 
Britain. I earnestly hope that this 
great reform may be carried by 
general assent. But if it should be 
opposed, I cannot doubt that the 
obstruction will be swept away 
by the resolute insistence of a 
determined people. 


* * * 
Julian S. Huxley 


WE have now a rare and per. 

haps unique opportunity of 
replanning the physical basis of 
life in our country, and of getting 
rid of some of the disastrous 
results of unplanned development 
in the last century; and I 
welcome the National Planning 
Basis drawn up by the Town and 
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THE NATIONAL PLANNING BASIS continued 


Country Planning Association as 
an important contribution to this 
end. 

I would like to see the National 
Planning Basis used as the founda- 
tion of a great popular campaign 
which would bring home to the 
people at large the fact that a 
planned Britain is the personal 
concern of everyone. Fine build- 
ings, noble towns, and beautiful 
countryside do not just happen ; 
they are goals to which aspirations 
can be harnessed, achievements of 
which local and national sentiment 
can be proud. 

Once the idea of a planned 
Britain becomes an active ingre- 
dient in our patriotism, we shall 


be more likely to realize it 
effectively. 
* * * 


Clough Williams-Ellis 


F planning in our sense is ever 
going to get anywhere—it must 
have a POPULAR FRONT—a 
hard core of pre-determined agreed 
policy, or the opposition will say 
** Just look at this bickering rabble, 
they are all at sixes and sevens 
—a Babel of conflicting irrecon- 
cilable views—no fixed objectives 
—no damned good to anyone. 
Cut the whole gabbling lot right 
out, and let’s get on with the 
job like sensible business men 
without all this distracting ‘ Plan- 
ning’ nonsense, as we always 
have.” 

As they always have. As they 
always will—unless we are ready 
and fore-armed to repel their 
attacks and infiltrations, in a 
strong prepared defensive position 
that we are all prepared to hold, 
come what may. 

We may argue like anything 
about how the seven points of 
the National Planning Basis can 
best be implemented—give our 
own interpretations to certain 
necessarily inexact and therefore 
dangerous words like “ sufficiency,” 
“necessary”? and “ reasonable ”’ 
—have our own individual ideas 
as to what in fact constitutes 
“good design ’’ and which are— 
or should be—* approved posi- 
tions.” But here we have an 
admirable and ably drafted charter 


that could scarcely be altered 
without thereby becoming con- 
tentious, and therefore, for its 
purpose, obviously worse and not 
better. So let us accept it, I 
say, ALL of us, who seriously 
mean business. 


* * * 
Naomi Mitchison 


Planning Ministry located . in 
London is obviously not the right 
body to deal with Scottish planning, 
though there must be close col- 
laboration between that Ministry 
and the corresponding Scottish one. 
English opinion has been so used 
to consider Scotland as an odd bit, 
handy as a national park or to take 
hydro-electric power from, that no 
sensible Scot can trust any longer 
in the South. We shall have to 
separate before we can co-operate. 
Scotland particularly needs appro- 
priate light industries in the High- 
lands, those connected with land, 
fishing, forestry, quarrying, ete., 
with equalisation of freights, ade- 
quate transport by road, sea and 
air, and hydro-electric power, de- 
veloped both from large schemes 
and locally. All rural industry must 
certainly be planned, and the whole 
Clyde area and industrial belt must 
be pulled to pieces and rebuilt on 
the lines of the Planning Basis. 
But here, as elsewhere, local self- 
government must be encouraged, 
for democracy starts in the village 
and the factory: it is no good 
planning from on top. A Ministry 
might be as bad as the lairds were : 
it depends who is in it. 


* * * 


H. J. Manzoni, 
City Engineer, Birmingham 


OWN and Country Planning and 

Reconstruction is a subject so 
vast and important as to be capable 
of many varied solutions which 
might be more or less satisfactory. 

Those who for the greater part 
of a lifetime have studied the 
problems and have had actual 
experience in some of the many 
ramifications involved are practi- 
cally unanimous upon the necessity 
of achieving certain fundamental 
aims. 


These aims are set out very 
clearly and concisely in the basis 
laid down by the Town and Country 
Planning Association, representing 
to me a charter of practical ideals 
which I am convinced can be 
achieved. 

In the building of physical en- 
vironment two things only are 
necessary—manpower and materials 
—we have them both in our own 
country. If the desire and the 


' will are sufficiently strong the end 


can be attained. 

Achievement, however, is not 
simple—there can be no place for 
fear or hesitation, no place for 
individual self seeking, only from a 
common effort towards a common 
good can a worthy result emerge— 
but in that result individual benefit 
will be general and the satisfaction 
of striving will be worth while. 


* * * 
Dr Edith Summerskill, M.P. 


HE “ green belt” must be re- 

garded as an essential part of our 
post-war town planning. I am a 
little apprehensive lest there are 
planners who are scheming how to 
house the population at the great- 
est speed and at the smallest cost, 
without regard either to family 
needs or esthetic considerations. 

The needs of the family as a wnit 
must determine the trend of all 
planning. A positive health policy 
demands that the country must be 
easily ‘accessible from the town. 

Living accommodation which is 
attractive and spacious will not 
only contribute to the health and 
general well-being. of the whole 
family, but provides a background 
for the child which will have a 
beneficial effect upon his psycho- 
logical development. Juvenile delin- 
quency can too-often be traced to 
a sordid home which has aroused 
anti-social feelings in the child. 

The housewife’s needs must not 
be overlooked for the harmony of 
the home is dependent in a great 
measure on her well-being. She 
makes an important contribution to 
the State in bearing and rearing a 
family, and a pleasant environment 
is an invaluable help to her in a 
by no means easy task. 
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Gr wisdom and a wide range 
of knowledge are packed into 
Miss Rebecca West’s brilliant book 
Black Lamb. and Grey Falcon. We 
were interested to read her com- 
ments on Vienna’s flat building 
policy after the last war. 

“Though there was no measuré 
in the fascination they exercised 
on foreigners, they were in point 
of fact inferior to many similar 
working-class tenements in Holland 
and Scandinavia; and though 
they were infinitely superior to 
most English pre-war dwellings of 
the kind, they fell below the 
standards applied to our housing 
schemes during the last twenty- 
five years.”’ 

“The standards applied” (some- 
times feebly) were, of course, based 
on the Tudor Walters Report of 
1918. Very few writers who have 
no direct experience in housing are 
able to distinguish quite so clearly 
between what is merely grandiose 
and what is redl housing amenity. 


* * * 


A SIDELINE on the latest battle of 
the builders—the prefabrication 
issue—is the suggestion that after 
the war we should build houses with 
a definitely licensed life, that, 
through prefabrication methods, 
houses will be changed with our 
needs much as we changed cars or 
radio sets the year before the war. 
Glancing through a local paper the 
other day we were amused to see 
an article on a remarkable pair of 
houses. It began :— 


“Designed to last 25 years, a pair 
of wood houses at Weldon have passed 
their jubilee mark with credit, and 
look good enough for another 50 
years.” 


Our grandchildren may yet live 
to pick up The Times one morning 
next century to find 50,000 
“Licensed-life’’ houses (run up one 
wet afternoon in the middle forties) 


on the point of celebrating their 
centenary. 
* * * 


ANOTHER aspect of the prevalence 
of the impermanent was dealt with 
in the New Yorker the other week. 
The New Yorker’s caustic sermons 
on the general restlessness of the 
age we live in are always worth 
reading. Of some new collapsible 
furniture, they say :— 

“We innocently picked up our 
newspaper and read about the new 
Cross-Country furniture that Abra- 
ham & Straus are featuring. As we 
understand it, all the furniture in 
a room knocks down and fits into a 
small crate about the size of a 
wardrobe trunk. This ghastly 
convenience seems to have been 
planned for officers’ wives, defence 
workers, and other such peripa- 
teties, but we have no doubt that 
it is in the cards for all of us 
sooner or later. We're not sure 
what the effect might be of living 
in the midst of furniture that has 
neither solidity nor permanence. 
What little sense of security we 
have now may well, we suspect, 
be lost to future generations, when 
our country will be peopled wholly 
by the flighty and the unstable : 
the children bewildered in a world 
where lampshades collapse like tele- 
scopes and chairs fold flat as a 
board;. the men harried and 
nervous, sidling up to desks that 
might close up on them at any 
moment ; the women tensed always 
on the edges of chairs, waiting for 
the ring of the collapsible telephone 
and the quick, uneasy voice saying, 
‘Just toss all the furniture into a 


box, will you, dear? I’m afraid 
we're moving again.’ ”’ 
* os OK 


Dr ALEXANDER BLOCK, who was 
the founder of a Garden Cities As- 
sociation in Russia many years ago 
and who has been living in this 
country for some time, has recently 
joined the Town and Country Plan- 





ay 


ning Association. Dr Block trans- 
lated Sir Ebenezer Howard's 
famous book Garden Cities of 
To-morrow into Russian. 


* * * 


ScoTLAND has 2 new movement— 
the Scottish Convention—which is 
receiving wide support from Scots 
of all parties. The “drift South” 
which in the words of the Barlow 
Commission constitutes a grave 
“social, economic and strategical 
problem,” has been one of the main 
planning issues discussed in these 
pages during the past twenty years. 
The current Scottish Convention 
News makes a modest plea for the 
reversal of our pre-war attitude. 

** When war broke out the basis 
of Scotland’s economic life was 
highly unsatisfactory. The pre- 
ceding 20 years had passed without 
any large-scale development of the 
newer light industries in our 
country. . . . It is now apparent 
that most of the new munition 
factories created by the Govern- 


- ment have been located in England. 


. New industries which could 
be switched over to peace-time pro- 
duction have not come our way, to 
any considerable extent. The 
familiar process. of “the drift 
south,” formerly conducted under 


the aegis of “rationalisation” is 
once more prevalent. Nowadays 
the process is called ‘“concentra- 


tion” . . . Its aim is to concen- 
trate the permitted quantity of 
production in a smaller number 
of factories. All too often the 
factories which are allowed to 
continue operations are situated 
in England. In some cases this 
concentration threatens to extin- 
guish certain industries altogether 
in Scotland.’’ 
* * *” 


SUPPLYING books to Prisoners of 
War Camps is only a small part of 
the humanitarian work of the Red 
Cross Organisation. To meet the 
general interest in reconstruction 
problems Mr Paul Cadbury, a 
member of the Town and Country 
Planning Association, has presented 
hundreds of popular and technical 
planning books to Prison Camps in 
Germany and Italy. A number of 
prisoners ask for technical books to 
complete courses. Some are even 
studying from scratch for the Town 
Planning Institute examinations. 
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The National Book Council, whose aim 
is to promote book reading, recently organ- 
ised a competition for poster designs on 
specialised books. We reproduce here one 
of the prize-winning posters on Books for 
Post-War Planning. The design is by 
Miss Sheila Jackson, an art student, of 
Paignton, Devon. 





We commented in a recent issue on 
the excellent planning bibliography com- 
piled by the Bristol City Library. A 
recent survey of planning books in public 
libraries in Britain conducted by the 
Town and Country Planning Association 
has showngthat many other libraries are 
similarly alive to their duty to spread 
knowledge on planning problems. We 
noted particularly the excellent biblio- 
graphies issued by the Leeds, Tottenham 
and West Ham Public Libraries. Most 
of the larger Libraries have special sec- 
tions devoted to housing, planning and 
architecture. The Association’s ‘‘Re- 
building Britain” series and Town anp 
CounTRY PLANNING are well represented 
in libraries throughout the country. 

The National Book Council has pub- 
lished and circulated a revised book list 
(No. 9) on Housing, Town and Country 
Planning, prepared by the Association. 
A limited number of copies are available, 
on application, for members. 





Meetings and Conferences 


The Town and Country Planning As- 
sociation’s fortnightly planning lunches 
in London have been resumed in the 
lounge of the Central Building of the 
Y.W.C.A., Great Russell Street (two 
minutes from Tottenham Court Road 
Tube Station). Speakers who have pro- 
mised to attend before Christmas include 
Dr Edith Summerskill, m.p., Mr Austen 
Hall, Hon Secretary of the Royal 
Academy Planning Committee, and Mr 
W. H. Ansell, President of the R.I.B.A. 

The Association is organising a number 
of regional One Day Conferences. A 
successful Conference was held at Malden 
on October 10. Arrangements are in 
hand for future Conferences at Worcester, 
Cardiff, Oxford and Bristol. 


PLANNING 


TOWN AND CQUNTRY 


. Housing and Planning* 


By CYRIL GARBETT, Archbishop of York 


OTH as parish priest and bishop 

I have found social conditions which 
are clearly contrary to the Will of God, 
which hinder His children from serving 
Him, and which destroy true fellowship. 
In my work I have come into direct 
contact with extreme poverty, with 
malnutrition, with the waste of young 
life, with prolonged unemployment and 
with bad housing. I have seen how 
often these evils cramp and stunt the 
physical, mental and spiritual growth 
of those whom God loves, and conscience 
tells me plainly that these social evils 
should not be tolerated by those who 
have a living faith in the Fatherhood 
of God. 


Bad Housing 


I have felt this especially of bad 
housing. Bad housing is usually present 
where there are poverty and unemploy- 
ment, but many of those who are neither 
poor nor unemployed have to suffer 
through the shortage of decent houses. 
Since the last war much has been done 
against the twin evils of slum dwellings 
and over-crowding: thousands of slum 
areas have been condemned, millions of 
new houses have been built. But 
notwithstanding this there are few 
towns which have not their plague spots 
of insanitary, badly built, and over- 
crowded houses. And for two reasons 
the problem has become more serious 
since the outbreak of war. Indis- 
criminate bombing has destroyed many 
slum areas, but even these were the 
homes of the people. New housing 
estates have been wrecked as well as the 
slums, so the tenants of the blitzed 
districts have to make homes elsewhere, 
and this means the overcrowding of other 
tenements and houses. And secondly, 
all building except that directly con- 
nected with the war has been suspended ; 
but the deterioration of property has not 
been suspended, and every year sees 
more slums in the process of creation 
through neglect and _ overcrowding. 
There are no reliable figures I can quote 
about the present housing position, but 
it is certain that when the war comes to 
an end the nation will have to face an 
urban housing problem of gigantic pro- 
portions, probably the greatest housing 
problem it has ever had to solve. 


Central Planning Authority 


It will not however be sufficient to 
build new houses, we must see that they 
are built where they are most needed 
without creating future problems of con- 
gestion. After the last war we built 
before we planned. ,Great care indeed 
was often taken in planning the local lay 





* Extract from Dr Garbett’s speech 
at the Albert Hall meeting on September 
26, 1942. 


out, but no attempt was made to plan 
the country as a whole so that the best 
use might be made of the limited amount 
of Jand found in our small island. 
Disastrous mistakes were made from 
which we are now suffering. Towns 
already -too large were allowed to 
expand until true community life, became 
impossible, central site values. soared 
upwards, and the roads became in- 
conveniently crowded. Housing estates 
were often built far away from industry, 
and their tenants had to waste time, 
money and energy in travelling to and 
from their work. Land best suited for 
agriculture was ruined by the builder. 
Some of the most beautiful places in 
England which should have been a source 
of joy and recreation to multitudes have 
been defaced by factories, unsightly 
buildings and advertisements. If we 
are to avoid these mistakes in the future 
we must have a Central Planning 
Authority with comprehensive powers. 


Decentralisation 


It must plan for the whole nation, 
though in full co-operation with the local 
authorities. It must check the further 
growth of monstrously overgrown towns. 
It must encourage the decentralisation 
and dispersal of new industries. It must 
plan for new cities, which are not meré 
dormitories, but communities centred 
round the church, the school and the 
Guildhall. It must reserve for agri- 
culture the land most suitable for it, 
and it must earmark large areas of 
forest, mountain and moorland as 
national parks open to all. If it is to 
do this efficiently it must be able to 
overrule private interests which attempt 
to obstruct schemes required for the good 
of the community. I hope therefore we 
shall support the proposal of the 
Uthwatt Committee ‘that. on payment 
of fair compensation there should be 
immediately vested in the State the 
rights of development in all land lying 
outside built-up areas. This will make 
it possible for the future development 
of the land to be decided by the interests 
of the public instead of by the private 
speculator, or by the short-sighted views 
of some unprogressive local authority. 

At the end of the war we shall be a 
nation poor in material wealth. There 
will not be the money for the simul- 
taneous launching of all the social 
reforms demanded. We must make up 
our minds about the reforms which 
should have the foremost place. Un- 
hesitatingly I should place first a com- 
prehensive housing policy, which will 
provide decent homes for the people at 
rents within their means. Such a policy ¢ 
would go far towards removing the 
danger of unemployment, and would 
promote the health, the happiness and 
the home life of the whole nation. 
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OUR POST-WAR HOMES* 


“ Build houses in the right 


place ... . possessing all 


the amenities necessary to 


family life in its fullest 


sense.” 


—The Minister of Health 


N the twenty years between 

the two world wars some four 
million houses were built in England 
and Wales. The total number of 
structurally separate dwellings,”’ 
as the Registrar General prefers 
me to call them was increased 
from eight millions to twelve. A 
new house was constructed for 


. every tenth member of the popula- 


tion. 

Suppose we had had, in 1939, 
proportionately only the housing 
accommodation that we had in 
1914. Suppose we had had, in 
that state, to provide for the mass 
evacuation of children. Suppose 
we had had to house the workers 
for the totally new factories which 
have appeared in unexpected places. 
Suppose we had had to transfer 
the millions of workers who have 
had to move from one town to 
another. Suppose we had had to 
move the other large blocks of 
population which we have done for 
security reasons. What then ? 

I can see the picture, I can see 
the overcrowded towns, with help- 
less families packed six and seven 
in a room, in street after street. 
I can see the exhausted children 
walking with their teachers from 
house to house, and in the end 
from workhouse to workhouse. I 
see men and women sleeping in 
prison cells, infirmaries and even in 
the streets—and each morning the 
factory foremen expecting them to 
return to war work with unchanged 
vigour. I see stagnant marshes of 
overcrowding and new-made slums, 





* Speech by Mr Ernest Brown, 
Minister of Health, at the London Master 
Builders’ Association, 


from which epidemic diseases would 
break forth and stride about the 
country. 

It is only because we had that 
great spurt of house-building that 
we are to-day not in that appalling 
condition. 

We have to thank our vigorous 
pre-war building policy for making 
evacuation possible, making the 
dispersal of factories possible and 
making our continued freedom from 
epidemic disease possible. I do not 
think it can be denied that if we 
had had no more reserve accommo- 
dation than we had in 1914, the 
task would have been beyond 
our powers. 

The principles on which in the 
future my Ministry wishes to pro-; 
ceed in this matter are to bring 
back into use after raids all houses 
which can be made habitable. I 
want no house that could be made 
habitable by the use of the labour 
and material that we are allowed 
to remain out of currency. 

I have not given up hope of 
resuming housebuilding even during 
the war. Not indeed at the present 
moment. But before long, we trust, 
the skies will lighten. A time will 
come when we can see a little 
further ahead, and then I shall hope 
to be able to authorise new building 
to relieve some of the worst housing 
shortage. 

After the war public opinion will 
insist upon a better standard of 
housing than before the war. The 
four million houses of which I spoke 
were a fine achievement ; but we 
shall not be allowed to rest on our 
achievements. We shall be told— 
and we ought to be told—to get on 
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Our post-war housing policy should 
provide houses with gardens for families 
who desire them. 





with the next four million and build 
them more quickly this time, and 
to a nationally co-ordinated plan. 

We must build our houses to a 
better standard. There were only 
a few builders before this war, I 
admit, who deserved the name of 
jerry-builders or who built below 
what was an acceptable standard. 
But there were a few; and after 
this war there must be none. In the 
rush for new housing that we all 
foresee for that time there may 
well be a temptation to lower stand- 
ards. It is our duty—mine and 
yours—to see that that temptation 
is resisted. 

I should like to see the building 
of millions of houses at twice the 
pre-war rate—and in aecordance 
with a planned programme which 
takes into account the work of 
repairing war damage and of over- 
taking the heavy arrears of main- 
tenance which will have accumu- 
lated by the end of the war. Every 
family who so desires must be able 
to live in a separate dwelling pos- 
sessing all the amenities necessary 
to family life in its fullest sense. 
This large number of houses mist 
be well built and built in the right 
place ; such evils as ribbon develop- 
ment and the spoliation of the 
countryside must be avoided ; time 
spent on travelling must be reduced 
to a minimum ; facilities for re- 
creation must be provided and the 
creation of towns of unmanageable 
size avoided. 
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Are we all agreed... ?. 


There are to be no more slums 
then, no more closely built, dreary 
areas. Two or three million 
people from London will have to 
be moved and live elsewhere. 
They must follow their factories 
into new towns and healthier 
areas. The same in degree should 
happen to the other big cities. 
The silly race between Liverpool, 
Manchester, Glasgow and Bir- 
mingham as to which can pack 
in most. citizens and call itself 
the Second City of the Empire 
must be, laughed out of court. 
The probability anyhow is that 
the second biggest city is the 
second worst. With the popula- 
tion so reduced, a great number, 
indeed most, of the destroyed 
areas need not be rebuilt at all. 

Everywhere, even in the heart 
of the City, we could do with more 
open spaces. How welcome would 
be a garden with trees and with 
vistas of St. Paul’s in place of 
Paternoster Row and its adjacent 
streets and in the destroyed areas 
on either side of Cheapside! I feel 
we must measure such things in 
future in terms of life rather 
than of money.—PrRoressor C. H. 
REILLY, in Homes and Gardens. 

* * * 


Didn’t someone say something 
about holidays at home this year ? 
All very well if you have a garden. 
That’s the great distinction in 
England to-day. A garden, only an 
allotment perhaps, lots of green 
peas and broad beans and new 
potatoes and fresh fruit... Why 
not spend your holiday at home, 
work in the garden and rest instead 
of trapesing about the country in 
crowded trains with everything 
getting on your nerves? But if 
you come from Lancashire and 
happen not to have an allotment, 
and if you are accustomed to see 
the sea at Blackpool once a year ? 
The M.P. who complained that 
extra trains had been put on for 
these people from the black miseries, 
who must escape for a week once 
a year to have a memory, a change 
to talk about—that M.P. presum- 
ably has a car and a garden. 
Money is not the only thing these 
days. Real property is the thing. 


A garden matters most, and a 
garden per family after the war 
would be as attractive a war aim 
and peace promise as any I know of. 


—The New Statesman and Nation. 


* * * 


The strong tendency towards 
centralisation which war-organisa- 
tion fostered is thus moderated by 
the new restrictions on travel. 
The opportunity is gifen for the 
growth of a local social life and the 
development. of local resources of 
both a recreational and agricultural 
kind. 

It may take some time to strike 
a balance between necessary cen- 
tralising and this new feature, but, 
ii and when it is struck, it is to be 
hoped that it will not disappear 
‘““when the war is won.” 

—The Catholic Herald. 
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“Let us have the accent once 
ugain on family life and the decen- 
tralised region. For the family is 
the unit of the nation, and the 
safeguarding of the family—as now 
we are realising—is necessary if the 
nation is to survive.” 

—Mr Ricnarp Tirmuss. 
* * * 

Any designer who doesn’t make - 
provision for a pram in a house 
isn’t doing his job. 

The ideal home, with its windows 
that will open and doors that will 
shut, should be built for round 
about £500. It might be done a 
little cheaper with properly designed 
and mass-produced fittings, and it 
would be a house with a garden 
back and front, not a flat. 

I always like to find out if I 
can what women want for their 
homes. They have to put up, after 
all, with the results of a man’s 
planning—or lack of knowledge. 

—Mr Haroip Cono.ty, 
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So let’s move something 
out says Billy 
To crowd our centre 
up is silly 
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Octavia Hill 
A Biography 
‘By E. Moberly Bell 


Foreword by Sir Reginald Rowe 
Constable. 297 pp. 15s. 


OcTAVIA HILL (1838-1912) was 
a notable, in some respects a 
typical, Victorian personality. She 
was original, she had firm princi- 
ples, and she could act. It begins 
to seem odd that in the early years 
of the twentieth century we thought 
the Victorians smug and conven- 
tional. They are likely to appear 
the reverse of that in historical 
perspective. It is now the pre- 
ceding Georgian age that looks 
smug—if one thinks of the few 
luckier families who built gracious 
homes for themselves with the 
increments of land revenue thrown 
at them by the buccaneers of the 
Industrial Revolution, without 
bothering their heads about what 
was happening to the homes of the 
unluckier. Bath, Cheltenham and 
Regency London, it can be argued, 
were pleasant screens hiding the 
appalling truth of urban develop- 
ment from a small, self-centred 
élite. But simple tags like this 
don’t sum up periods fairly. Who- 
ever was to blame, the appalling 
physical heritage which the “ cul- 
tured’ Georgians left to the 
‘* philistine ’ Victorians we know 
well from Reports of Royal Com- 
missions, many great novels, and a 
vast literature of protest. Even 
to-day we have not put all that 
heritage into the dustbin. We are 
again reminded, however, of how 
much there was to do, and of past 
efforts to do it, by the. early 
chapters of this excellent biography. 
Miss Moberly Bell (it is a merit 
rather than a defect of her book) 
does not attempt to set Octavia 
Hill in the whole complex back- 
ground of the urban housing strug- 
gle. She follows faithfully and 
modestly the thread of one long life 





through the period, illuminating all 
the more vividly just those parts 
of the scene in which her heroine 


figures. 
A rich, cheerful, shrewd, strong, 
dynamic - personality emerges. 


Those who never met Octavia 
Hill are enabled to understand why 
she has left so powerful a legend. 
She came of a family and a circle 
accustomed to leadership in good 
works, and extremely ‘“‘ advanced ” 
in ideas. Her father had business 
reverses, but her childhood was a 
very happy one, in large houses and 
lovely gardens in the country, with 
exceptional freedom from conven- 
tional restraints, and yet in a family 
atmosphere of responsibility and 
attachment to high principles of 
conduct. Her outlook and charac- 
ter consolidated very early (she 
managed a Ragged School work- 
shop at, 14), and are clearly trace- 
able to this upbringing : and as she 
was a person of inherent consis- 
tency as well as simplicity and 
concentration, she continued 
throughout her life, as this book 
shows, to judge the deficiencies in 
other people’s environment and 
family life in the light of what she 
had experienced herself. This 
standard never faded. Miss 
Moberly Bell brings out well, not 
only Octavia’s passion for brighter 
and healthier homes, for more open 
space, for-flowers and trees and 
clean air, but her intense conviction 
that independence, responsibility, 
and the integrity of the family, 
must be fostered even if they in- 
volved hardship and_ harshness. 
This is Victorian, if you like. But 
it is not smug. Octavia Hill was 
not a philosophic person; it is 
probable that she absorbed this 
highly intelligent: outlook from her 
mother, Caroline Hill, her grand- 
father, the famous Southwood 
Smith, and F. D. Maurice and John 
Ruskin, of both of whom she 
became an ardent disciple in her 
teens. But the resolution. with 
which she held to her moral and 
environmental standards was what 
made her personality, and her effec- 
tiveness, outstanding. She could, 
on occasion, compromise, but she 
didn’t, like so many of us, hesitate 
or oscillate. She drove on. 

One thing strange in these days 
is her relative lack of interest in 
political methods of amelioration. 





Octavia HIt1. 


As a result of this, and of Miss 
Bell’s sound principle of following 
the thread, this book might give 
the ordinary reader the impression 
that there was little effective hous- 
ing legislation in those days. The 
work of Chadwick and Shaftesbury 
and their followers, and the tremen- 
dous agitations of the period, are 
scarcely mentioned. Octavia really 
believed in the good individual 
getting on with the small job, rather 
than badgering the authorities to do 
the big one. It is consonant with 
her whole outlook on life and public 
affairs that she was an opponent of 
the women’s parliamentary vote. 
The Sesame and Lilies had not 
faded either. 

Her own standards, reinforced by 
her unrivalled knowledge of ordi- 
nary people’s wishes and needs, 
made her a resolute advocate of the 
cottage and garden and a hater of 
the tenement flat. Her efforts did 
in fact check the tenement-building 
tendency in some districts of 
London, though, like all her con- 
temporaries, she had no grasp of the 
general trend of London develop- 
ment which was making her defence 
of the family house, and of open 
spaces, more and more hopeless. 
Her vehement testimony as to the 
common preference, and as to its 
deep justification is, however, of 
value to-day. It is rather odd that 
Miss Moberly Bell, in her record of 
Octavia Hill’s writings, has missed 
the article she wrote in Charles 
Booth’s London Survey of 1889 on 
“ Blocks of Model Dwellings,” in 
which, in her most Ruskinian style, 
she damns this form of development 
with bell, book and candle. Miss 
Bell, however, quotes passages in 
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other writings to the same effect, 
so that Octavia’s views on this 
matter come out quite clearly inthe 
book. 

Space does not permit of refer- 
ence to the personal story with 
which Octavia Hill’s public record 
is beautifully interwoven. The 
book, of permanent value as a 
record of an important strand in 
housing history, is even more 
valuable as a study of a grand 
character. 


New Towns after the War 


By F. J. Osborn 


Dent. 70 pp. 4s. 6d. 


"THis admirable -brief and direct 
book, which Mr. Osborn wrote 
and published. in 1918, is reprinted 
to-day with few alterations—chiefly 
occasioned by a change of tense 
—but with no alteration of principle. 
It is a tribute to a coherence of 
thought and practice, of the theory 
put forward by Howard, translated 
into reality, tested and found 
satisfactory for future use. Thus 
Mr. Bernard Shaw, in a letter 
quoted in the preface, wrote to 
Mr. Osborn in 1918 to say that 
“your New Towns after the War 
was the best argued case for 
Garden Cities I had read.” The 
book evidently carried conviction, 
for he goes on to say that he is 
“one of those investors who like 
to see something for their money 
...I1 found new garden cities 
just what I wanted. I saw waste 
places changed into pleasant and 
well planned dwellings and hand- 
some markets by my spare cash. 
The investments . . . were and are 
entirely satisfactory, both morally 
and economically. I am glad I 
foresaw their future when my 
friends were buying shares in 
South American railways, which 
are now bankrupt. I knew 
Ebenezer Howard personally. . . . 
An amazing man whom the Stock 
Exchange would have dismissed 
as a negligible crank.” — 

The scope of the book is frankly 
limited. Mr. Osborn has wisely 
eschewed a brief technical treatise 
on town planning (so alluring to 
most writers); nor has he aired 


his favourite recipe for the econo- 
mic, political or social regeneration 
His policy is that 


of the race. 





of Howard’s: thin out your con- 
gested existing towns, so that 
housing and industry may have 
proper scope: and build new 
towns (or remodel old ones) instead 
of adding to the peripheral mass 
of existing megalopolises or of 
allowing conurbations to fuse into 
more continous tracts of close 
building. The formula for these 
new communities, applicable gen- 
erally to the development of all 
industrial towns, old and new is :— 


(a) A town should be of a 
population large enough to allow 
of efficient industrial organisation 
and full social activity; but no 
larger. The urban area should be 
limited to a size requisite to 
house this population well, and 
should be surrounded by a zone 
of open land large enough to 
possess a distinctively rural and 
agricultural character. 

(6) The whole of the land, in- 
cluding the urban area and the 
rural zone, should be owned and 
administered in the interest of 
the community. 


Though Mr. Osborn wisely hesi- 
tates at a standard size, 30-50 
thousand is given as ample for 
most normal social and industrial 
purposes: to satisfy his standards 
of density the town would require 
(if circular) to have a _ radius 
of about one mile, ‘‘ which would 
enable all its industrial workers 
to be within walking or cycling 
distance of their work, of the 
town centre, and of the open 
country, and an extensive rural 
community to have easy access 
to the markets and social attrac- 
tions of the town.” We know 
from many of our smaller towns, 
that such a size can produce a 
real community rich in variety 
and interest. 

Mr. Osborn has no fear of the 
impact of these new towns upon 
the agricultural community as a 
whole: on that part of it in 
contiguity with them they may 
have the effect of changing the 
demand for its produce. But as 
he points out we are very far 
from a re-organisation of the 
existing urban population. If the 
four million houses built between 
the wars had been so grouped, 
together with the pepulation now 
to be decentralised, ‘the greater 
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part of the cultivated lands would 
have been within seven or eight 
miles of a lively town.”’ As things 
are the greater part of agricultural 
England must look to itself for 
revitalisation. 

The book ends with a fine 
peroration, written very nearly as 
in the 1918 edition: beginning 
with a description of the housing 
between the two wars as “ a feeble 
and planless proceeding... a 
colossal national enterprise under- 
taken without national considera- 
tion or design, and in total dis- 
regard of some of the most vital 
factors,” it concludes with a pic- 
ture, perhaps reflecting the younger 
Osborn’s continued enthusiasm, of 
“ Britain, which led the world 
to industrialism, now showing the 
way to a system in which indus- 
trial wealth is compatible with a 
sane, natural and cultured life for 
all!” 

PaTRICK ABERCROMBIE. 


The Distribution of Popula- 
tion and the Location of 
Industry on Merseyside 


By Wilfred Smith 


University Press of Liverpool. 
1942. 133 pp. 


I WISH all Universities would 
do as well as Liverpool in collecting, 
analysing and publishing the essen- 
tial data about the areas in which 
they are situated. Mr. Wilfred 
Smith, Reader in Geography in 
the University, has collected in 
this volume a most useful and 
interesting body of information 
about Merseyside industries and 
population as they were before 
the war, with forecasts of the 
probable future of the region both 
as a port and as a productive 
centre. The population of Mersey- 
side was particularly steady in 
the ’thirties : the future population 
will necessarily depend in the 
long run on the volume of employ- 
ment available, though housing 
changes and some industrial dis- 
persal may tend to scatter it over 
a wider area. The future of the 
port is bound up with the prospects 
of ocean-going trade, and rather 
more particularly with British food 


5s. net. 


, policy, as the Mersey is a very 


important centre for food imports. 
The future of Liverpool's very 
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diverse industries is also largely 
bound up with exports. These 
considerations make prophecy very 
difficult, and Mr. Smith is rightly 
cautious. He stresses the need 
of the area for types of industry 
employing a high proportion of 
skilled workers, in which it was 
before the war seriously deficient. 
He also argues the case for and 
against decentralisation of.Mersey- 
side industries into satellite towns, 
and reaches the conclusion that 
caution will be needed in picking 
the right industries for this process. 
The greatest value of his book is 
in its elaborate statistical tables 
and analyses of pre-war trends. 
These make it an indispensable 
work of reference for those inter- 
ested in locational and _ region- 
planning problems. 


G. D. H. Cote. 


Town Planning and Road 
Traffic 


By H. Alker Tripp, C.B.E. 


Edward Arnold & Co. 
113 pp. and index. 10s. net. 


Here is an example of a 
kind of book we want and do 
not often get—the contribution of 
an expert who goes exhaustively 
into the problem of which he has 
special knowledge, considers fully 
the requirements for other purposes 
as stated by other experts, and 
modestly and lucidly states what 
is necessary to meet the difficulties 
with which he is faced. Mr. Alker 
Tripp looks at road planning from 
the point of view of the police, 
who have to regulate the traffic 
so as to get as much of it through 
as possible in the least time and 
with the fewest accidents. With 
all this, he is first and foremost the 
humane citizen with a good sense 
of relative values. Life comes 
first: “it is needful to seek safety 
above all things.” Convenience 
and amenity are of course impor- 
tant. But life comes first. Holding 
firmly to that approach, Mr. Tripp 
has looked long and carefully at 
the traffic and road-planning prob- 
lem, and arrives at conclusions 
which seem inescapable, yet which 
if accepted would revolutionise 
road-planning practice. 

The intractability of the casualty 
rate in recent years is, as he says, 


“a stern fact indeed.” Planning, 
or lack of planning, which admits 
of nearly a quarter of a million 
deaths and injuries a year, is 
bad. Merely as a matter of 
national economy, considerable ex- 
pense and radical measures are 
justified. Casualties can never 
be entirely eliminated, but their 
total can, in Mr. Tripp’s con- 
sidered opinion, be cut down to 
a fraction of their present bulk 
by town and country planning, 
resolutely undertaken on a principle 
of “ first things first.” 

One of his first principles is 
that of a clear classification of 
roads into three classes and three 
only: the artery, the sub-artery, 
and the local road. He will 
allow no vagueness about this 
either in new or existing roads. 
In the arteries and sub-arteries 
he works on a principle analogous 
to that of the railway or the 
autobahn—the needs of the through- 
traffic must be absolute, and such 
roads should have no _ roadside 
development, and any existing 
roadside development must be 
isolated from them. On the other 
hand, through-traffic must be 
totally excluded from the local 
roads. These results must be 
achieved by proper lay-out ; they 
cannot be achieved by mere traffic 
prohibitions or regulations. Thus 
his ideal is an “arterial grid” 
isolated from frontages and with 
few road junctions ; a sub-arterial 
grid very largely so isolated; a 
few roads connecting with the 
sub-arterial roads; and general 
systems of local roads opening 
from these few selected local roads. 
No local roads whatever must 
debouch upon the main arteries. 

The effect of this would be the 
creation of a series of pockets of 
local roads, for which he uses the 
appropriate word “ precincts.” A 
“precinct” in a town will be a 
little system of shopping, business, 
industrial and residential streets. 
In the country it will be a village 
street, clear of the main roads. 
The main traffic flows should be 
treated as sheer poison, not allowed 
on any account to seep into the 
‘ precincts.”” New building would 
be confined to precinct roads— 
in the towns new roads or existing 
roads devoted solely to that pur- 
pose, and in the country new 
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village streets off the main high- 
ways. Ordinary life in town and 
village will be completely separated 
from through-traffic. Ribbon de- 
velopment will automatically dis- 
appear. 

The statement of these main 
principles may seem obvious enough 
—yet, some will say, too drastic 
to be practicable. The merit of 
Mr. Tripp’s book is that he states 
the principles unequivocally and 
will allow no mere flirtation with 
them, and that he proceeds to 
grapple with all the difficulties 
of their application both in entirely 
new towns and in the reconstruction 
of old towns. He realises that 
the detailed job is a long-term one 
of vast complexity, but he is not 
accepting any easy compromises. 
And he insists that in the work 
of design the traffic specialists 
must be continuously consulted. 
It is no job for the amateur. 

This brief summary cannot do 
justice to the argument of the 
book, which is pointed by many 
examples and illustrated by numer- 
ous practical diagrams. It is a 
book which should be -carefully 
studied by all planners and road 
engineers. F. J. O. 


Parents Revolt 

A Study of the Declining Birth-rate in 

Acquisitive Societies 

By Richard and Kathleen Titmuss 
Secker & Warburg. 3s. 6d. 


Tuis is a book to be bought. 
Those who already appreciate the 
appalling problem with which the 
long declining birth-rate is facing 
us should buy Parents Revolt and 
lend it freely. If there are any 
readers of Town anp CouNTRY 
PLANNING who do not fall into this 
category, then they should buy 
Parents Revolt and give up an 
evening to reading it. 

There is no escaping the facts 
as Mrand Mrs Titmuss present them. 
A prodigious decline in the popu- 
lation is inevitable. While it is 
in process the age structure of the 
population is going to alter so 
radically that this alone will create 
staggering economic, not to say 
psychological, problems. 

The authors’ thesis is that 
nothing will stem a tendency which 
has been apparent for nearly 
sixty years—the refusal of parents 
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to produce enough children to maintain 
even a stable population—save the 
building of “‘a new concept of social 
values and in the creation of conditions 
in which people will desire children as an 
enhancement of individual dignity and 
communal happiness.”” And the need 
for a new concept of values is felt by 
Mr and Mrs Titmuss to be at the root of 
the problem. In their view social 
amelioration within the framework of an 
acquisitive society is doomed to failure. 

There will be more than one view 
about this conclusion, but there can be 
no evasion of the relevance of the popu- 
lation problem to the problem of town 
and country planning. However suc- 
cessful future planning may be in pro- 
viding satisfactory living conditions and 
environment for the existing population, 
it will not have fulfilled its social purpose 
so long as there is any lack of equally 
satisfactory accommodation for the four 
or five children families. 

RoBert SILvey. 


Design for Britain Booklets 


2. An Old Countryside for New People : 
C. E. M. Joad. 3. Wise for Thy Houses : 
Albert Mansbridge, C.H. 6. National 
Planning and Re-development : H. P. Cart 
de Lafontaine. 7. Industrial Background 
of Housing : Prof. J. H. Jones. 8. Rating 
and Taxation in the Housing Scene : 
F. C. R. Douglas, M.P. 9. The People’s 
Food : Dr S. Henning Belfrage. 12. Post- 
War Homes: Dr H. V. Lanchester. 
13. Design for Labour : R. Coppock and 
H. Heumann. 14. Plan for the New 
Architecture : W.R. Davidge. 15. Castles 
in the Street : Ethel Mannin. 16. House 
Ownership and Tenure: B. E. James. 


Dent. 6d. each. 


Tue flow of this series of booklets, 
edited by Dr Edwin Fairchild, for the 
Cooperative Permanent Building Society, 
continues. It is a very praiseworthy 
effort by a private concern for public 
enlightenment. Three of the booklets 
were noted in our last issue. Eleven 
new titles have since come to hand. 
They vary greatly in quality and 
authority. Some of those that are the 
most effectively written are the least 
sound—confirming the lament of a 
reviewer in these pages that “ the people 
who know about things can’t write, and 
the people who can write don’t know 
about things.’ But there are excep- 
tions to this pessimistic generalisation, 
even in this series. Professor Jones’s 
study of industrial location is brilliant 
in analysis and unobtrusively efficient in 
expression ; it is the nearest thing yet 
to a truly scientific theory of the subject, 
recognising that the environmental 
wants of the industrial worker are in 
principle as truly an ‘* economic” 
factor in location as the often imperfect 
financial calculations of the entrepreneur, 
though in fact they have not been so 
influential in location hitherto. Dr Joad, 
on the contrary, though he writes 
brightly, counters some excellent pas- 
sages by being unscientific and un- 
philosophic in others. It is inconsistent 
to be concerned about the countryside as 
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PATTERDALE AND THE HEAD OF ULLSWATER 
One of the numerous excellent photographs from “* Lakeland Holiday.” 


a holiday paradise for townsfolk and at 
the same time as callous about their daily 
living conditions as if you were Hitler 
and they were Polish Jews. What he 
says about garden cities and the Vienna 
flats is so inaccurate that we must pro- 
test at its appearance in a responsibly- 
edited series. Mr Douglas’s essay is a 
lucid restatement of the familiar case for 
rating site-values, which seems more 
antiquated than ever after the Uthwatt 
Report. Dr Belfrage is informative on 
the subject of nutrition. Dr Lanchester 
and Mr Davidge present short versions 
of the competent technical-planner’s 
book for laymen, assembling a vast 
amount of knowledge without effectively 
marshalling it. Messrs. Coppock and 
Heumann do much the same thing with 
facts and statistics about the building 
industry. Colonel de Lafontaine man- 
fully seeks to digest the current literature 
of planning research; the effect is 
that of notes for half a dozen essays 
rather than of one completed essay. 
Mr James is knowledgeable on house 
tenure, but deals inadequately with the 
difficult question of land-ownership and 
planning. Miss Mannin’s booklet, next 
to that of Professor Jones, is the best 
of this group for generating popular 
enthusiasm for planning, despite a 
regrettable haziness about garden cities 
and garden suburbs. Making no pre- 
tence to be technical, she is closer to 
common human wants and _ interests 
than any of the others. 


*Twixt Forth & Clyde 
By A. G. Williamson 


Putnam. 342 pp> with Index. 8s. 6d. 
Tuts book ix a superficial attempt 
to describe Scotland’s Black Country. 
It contains a good deal of historical 
chit-chat unrelated to any pattern, 


The important story of Scotland’s 
Black Country, connecting the past, 
present and possible future, has yet 
to be written. 


Lakeland Holiday 


By W. A. Poucher 


Chapman & Hall. 111 pp. with Index. 
With 70 photographs by the Author. 
18s. 


Tuose who know Mr Poucher’s 
Lakeland through the Lens will not be 
disappointed with Lakeland Holiday. 
Those who think that an intelligent 
Government might very well plan now, 
while waiting for the full development of 
national planning, and declare the Lake 
District a National Park, could do no 
better than have this book as a guide for 
peace-time holidays. The photographs 
are magnificent. The text admirably 
supplements the photographs. Mr 
Poucher helps the amateur photographer 
by supplying an index of technical 
details for each photograph. 


Wild Life through the Year 
By Richard Morse 


A. C. Black Ltd 
155 pp. with Index. 7s. 6d. 


Tris is a most attractive little 
book, pleasantly written with 16 colour 
plates, 40 photographs and many 
drawings. As the title suggests, it 
traces the plant life and animal life 
in Britain through the four seasons, 
from its nadir in January to its zenith 
in June. Educationalists are making 
greater efforts than ever before to 
see that children have opportunities 
of appreciating the wild life of the 
countryside. This book should be 
useful both for teachers and pupils. 
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A Common Faith, or 

Synthesis 

By J. B. Coates. 

John MacMurray. 
Allen & Unwin. 146 pp. 6s. 


Foreword by 


HE author is_ shiningly sincere 
and urgent in his plea for a common 
policy among “ progressives,’ which 
policy he believes should include a 
new common ethic interpenetrating 
economics and _potitics. To those 
outside the circle he addresses, the 
thought must occur that his cast of 
“ progressive’ thinkers is a narrow 
one, consisting wholly of those who 
are best-sellers among the chronically 
unorthodox. In this canon, as it 
chances, are no writers who have 
correlated politics, philosophy or socio- 
logy with the town-country issue. From 
our point of view, therefore, the proposed 
synthesis is not easily brought to a 
realistic test. The one mention of 
town and country planning is in a 
sample programme in an appendix, and 
in that its objects are stated to be: 
(a) public amenities; (b) ecological 
controls ; (c) saving wild species; and 
(d) safeguarding natural beauty. It is 
a menu of condiments—unless indeed 
Man is meant to be included in the 
wild species to be saved. 


Social Structure 


By Henry A. Mess, B.A., Ph.D. 
Allen & Unwin. 130 pp. 6s. 


Tuis is a short book covering a field 
which many extremely intelligent writers 
would be unable to cover in a series of 
long ones. In a really masterly way 
Dr Mess has combined compactness, 
inclusiveness, scientific exactitude, and 
high readability. That happens all too 
rarely in any science. In sociology it 
is almost unprecedented. The subject 
touches on every human interest, and 
even the best sociologists, being men of 
wide learning, find it difficult to avoid 
occasional excursions on their pet hobby- 
horses. Even the great Herbert Spencer 


‘of The Study of Sociology (a very superior 


being to the author of Man versus the 
State) was not wholly guiltless of such 
lapses. Dr Mess, in this book, is. He 
restores our belief that sociology, after 
all, is a science. It is becoming very 
clear that planning at its higher levels 
requires a sociological outlook. That is 
not to say that every technician taking 
his properly defined place in the team- 
work of construction need be a sociolo- 
gist. But those who wish to take part 
in the correlation of physical develop- 
ment with social structure should at least 
be, as far as they go, sound sociologists 
and not, as some popular writers on 
planning have proved themselves, 
pathetic ignoramuses outside their own 
specialism. Dr Mess’s book is almost 
the perfect introduction to the study of 
sociology. Technicians and others con- 
cerned with the policy of planning are 
eg advised to read and retain this 
k. 


Remembrance, an Auto- 
biography 
By H. J. Massingham 

Batsford. 152 pp. 10s. 6d. 


Tus book is the autobiography of a 
man who will live in English letters. It 
is the story of Massingham’s journey 
from a metropolitan childhood to a life 
of satisfaction and fulfilment in the 
English countryside. The child of 
parents of reasonable means, who loved 
one another ; the man, brilliant and dis- 
interested, the woman, tender, wise, 
forbearing—happiness should have Been 
possible. 

' “Yet we children were not happy. 
Was it that we were uprooted from our 
homeland, and sickening, withering in 
our urban pot and de-oxygenated air ? 
We were ‘hydroponics.. We had no 
orientation, no natural playground for us 
growing animals, no handcraft to relieve 
the intolerable tedium of a factitious 
‘education,’ nothing to offset the 
deadening effects and mechanical pro- 
cesses of the mental factory.” 

Mr Massingham now believes that the 
cities are ceasing to become the centres of 
a life which was fictitious and that we are 
becoming disciples of Voltaire whether 
we like it or not. His story is absorbing, 
his style his own, his philosophy deep. 


Part 3. 


People in Production 


A Report prepared by Mass Observation. 
The Advertising Science Guild. 
410 pp. 10s. 


Change. 


a) 

TI HIS is an_ exasperating book. 
There is hardly a page which is not full 
of interest but it is the interest of gossip 
not of scientific fact. 

Town planners will be interested in the 
chapter “ To and From Work ”’ where it 
is clearly shown that the bad location of 
factories gives rise not merely to more 
expensive and fatiguing journeys but, 
in war-time, accounts for 40 per cent. of 
latecoming at war-time factories. The 
Select Committee on national expendi- 
ture points out that where workers 
travel 20 to 30 miles to and from work 
every day, Transport difficulties arise 
which cause irritation in themselves and 
constitute an important indirect factor 
in absenteeism by causing fatigue. In 
war-time it is of course impossible to 
solve these difficulties. All the usual 
devices to meet the inefticiency resulting 
from lack of planning in the past are 
resorted to. Hours are staggered, 
priority tickets are issued, and finally, 
the worker is told to deprive himself of 
still more of his leisure by going to bed 
early in order that he may be fit to 
travel to and from his work the next 
day. 

Transport and bad planning are also 
big factors in peace time, in that the 
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missing of a bus or the difficulty of 
getting to work appear often to make the 
worker decide not to go out at all. In 
peace time we should see to it that there 
is better co-ordination between housing 
and industrial location. 


Community Centres 

A Survey 

By Flora and Gordon Stephenson 
Lund Humphries. 117 pp. 3s. 6d. 


Tuts is the best survey of the 
Community Centre yet written. It is 
a factual and well documented account 
of existing Community Centre buildings 
and facilities. The Community Centre 
idea was established in order to counter- 
act the deadening influence of the 
large-scale housing dumps which grew 
up as the pattern between wars. The 
village hall, the authors point out, 
is the Community Centre in its simplest 
form. In its more advanced form, 
it is the centre, not only of the social 
activities, but of the educational activity 
of the neighbourhood and the authors 
cite, as an excellent example of its 
kind the Impington Village College in 
Cambridgeshire where classes of every 
kind are provided from boxing to 
the operation of farm tractors; from 
dressmaking to animal husbandry. 

The hook is well illustrated with 
sketch plans and the information is 
well tabulated. The authors are to 
be congratulated, on a piece of detailed 
research of great value. 


Building Societies’ Year 
Book, 1942 
Edited by George E. Franey 


Published by Franey & Co. Ltd., Graham 
House, Tudor Street, E.C.4, 411 pp. 
Price 10s, 6d. net. Post free Ils. 


Tuis standard work of reference on 
building societies. which is the official 
handbook of The Building Societies 
Association, appears this year reduced 
in size owing to paper economy. Care 
has been taken, however, to preserve 
all the features essential to a book of 
reference. 

The Year Book opens with an informed 
commentary on the activities of the 
Building Societies movement in the 
past twelve months. The following 
pages show graphs and statistics indicat- 
ing the growth of business through 
several generations. 

All the building societies of the 
British Isles are listed in alphabetical 
order, together with their chief officers 
and current balance sheet summaries. 
In addition to statistical information, 
the Year Book gives full particulars 
of the Building Societies Association 
and the various affiliated District 
Associations. 
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PLANNING BOOKS 


INDUSTRY AND RURAL LIFE 
Edited by H. Bryant Newbold 
The Report of the Cambridge Conference of the Town and 
Country Planning Association, Spring 1942 
Eight Shillings and Tenpence 





REPLANNING BRITAIN 
Edited by F. E. Towndrow 
Seven Shillings and Tenpence 





WHEN WE BUILD AGAIN 
Bournville Village Trust . 
Eight Shillings and Tenpence 





NEW TOWNS AFTER THE WAR 
By F. J. Osborn 
Four Shillings and Tenpence 





TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 


By Gilbert and Elizabeth 
Glen McAllister 


Twelve Shillings and Tenpence 





TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 
By L. Patrick Abercrombie 
Three Shillings and Fourpence 





THE CULTURE OF CITIES 
By Lewis Mumford 
Fifteen Shillings and Sevenpence 
HOUSES, .TOWNS AND COUNTRYSIDE 
By Elizabeth Halton 
Town and Country Planning Association 
Sevenpence 


* 
REBUILDING BRITAIN SERIES 


OVERTURE TO PLANNING 
By F. J. Osborn 
INDUSTRY AND TOWN PLANNING 
By Roland Pumphrey 
PLAN FOR LIVING 
By Clough Williams-Ellis 
THE WAR AND THE PLANNING 
QUTLOOK 
By W. A. Robson 
THE LAND AND PLANNING 
By F. J. Osborn 
PLANNING AND THE COUNTRYSIDE, 
Evidence to the Scott Committee. 
One Shilling and Twopence each 
* 


All these books are obtainable from the Book 
Department, Town and Country Planning Association, 
13, Suffolk Street, London, S.W.1. 


Prices include postage. 
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Coal 


The War factories 
need GAS-— 


save it 


Out of buried forests of 
the past comes the wealth 
of British coal; and like a 
giant tree, from this coal 
the British Gas Industry 
has grown up. 


The making of gasenriches 
the nation not only with 
gas, but with coke and 
with a wealth of by-pro- 
ducts of inestimable ser- 
vice. In addition to 
benzole, no less than half 
a ton of coke is made from 
every ton of coal used in 
the gas-works. From the 
tar produced, more than 
2,000 substances are 
obtained—explosives, 


motor spirit, drugs, dyes, 
disinfectants and plastics, 
to mention only a few. 
Ammonia is another by- 
product of gas, and pro- 
vides fertilisers, explo- 
sives, and cleaning pre- 
parations; sulphuric acid 
comes from the sulphur, 


extracted in gas-making. 


The gas economies you 
make at home will release 
more gas for the war 
factories. Remember that 
gas, as well as its by- 
products, is vital in the 
Battle for Fuel — so play 
your part and SAVE 
GAS. 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS ASSOCIATION, LONDON, S.W.1 (1) 
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For the houses of the future — 


Paropa patent roofing 


waterproof, wearproof, attractive. 


FRAZZI LTD ‘ LENNOX HOUSE ‘ NORFOLK STREET : STRAND « W.C.2 


Telephone: TEMPLE BAR 5371 
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ON JOY’S 
RETURNING 
MORN! 


GET READY FOR 
THE GOOD LIFE 





TWO MINUTES FROM THE TOWN CENTRE 


‘THE PATHWAY TO WELWYN GARDEN CITY 
WILL AGAIN BE OPEN. THE TOWN, CONCEIVED 
AND BUILT IN HAPPIER DAYS, WILL BE THERE TO 
GREET THE SMILING MORN.—A TOWN DESIGNED 





FOR HEALTHY LIVING AND INDUSTRY; OF A SIZE 
THAT MAKES POSSIBLE A FULL MEASURE OF 





Sew: MIE oo 


LIVE AND WORK IN WELWYN 


WELWYN GARDEN CITY LIMITED +* WIGMORES NORTH + WELWYN GARDEN CITY 
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Shown above are some of the: many technical books dealing 
with the Ascot Héater in peace and war building and recon- 
struction. They include special publications ‘on Architectural 
and Building problems agd have been fighly valued by the 
2 recipients. Over 500,000'were in cireulation before the war. 


ASCOT GAS WATER HEATERS LTD * NORTH CIRCULAR ROAD « NEASDEN * N.W.10 * TELEPHONE: WILLESDEN 512! (14 LINES) 


Printed and published for The Town and Sountey 1 Planning Association by Vacher & Sons, Ltd., 
10 Great Smith Street, Londoa, S. W. 1.—81653. 
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